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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


TR nee | 
THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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Universalist Publishing House 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 


PROMINENT UNIVERSALIST 
LAYMAN 


Harold S. Latham 


Mr. Latham, president of the General 
Sunday School Association of the Uni- 
versalist Church, is both an author and 
a publisher. He has been with the Mac- 
millan Company since he was graduated 
from Columbia University in 1909. He 
is now vice-president and a director of 
the Macmillan Company, and is in 
charge of the General Publications De- 
partment. 


Harold Latham was born in Marlboro, 
Conn., February 14, 1887, the son of 
Charles Arthur and Minnie Alice 
(Strong) Latham. His mother, with 
whom he makes his home, is a woman of 
strong character and marked literary 
ability. 

His publications include Under Orders 
—The Story of Tim and the Club, 
1918; Marty Lends a Hand, 1919; Jimmy 
Quigg, Office Boy, 1920; At the Sign of 
the Feather, 1924 and 1930; also The 
Perry Boys, The Making of Larry and 
The Thirteenth Domino. 

Mr. Latham has been honored by elec- 
tion to many clubs, including the Colum- 
bia Club, National Arts Club, Century 
Club, Players Club, and others. 


He is an active layman in the Uni- 
versalist church of Newark, N. J., and is 
now chairman of the Board. 


Mr. Latham’s address at the recent 
General Assembly appeared in the last 
issue of Tue Leaver. 


It is said that he is getting a bit sensi- 
tive over being introduced so often as the 
discoverer of Gone with the Wind. 
“After all,” he is quoted as saying, “the 
Macmillan Company during its long his- 
tory has published a few other books.” 
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MELROSE POINTS THE WAY 


A tangible manifestation of the living 
reality of the true spirit of Thanksgiving 
and of the determination of the citizens. 
of Melrose, Mass., to continue to dwell 
together in amity and unity and crush 
every malicious attempt to disturb the 
harmony existing between man and man, 
is the action taken by a group of Cath- 
olic and Protestant leaders, under the 
leadership of Mayor Carl A. Raymond. 

On October 28, it was reported that 
tombstones and monuments in the ceme- 
tery of the Jewish Netherland Society of 
Melrose had been desecrated. On No- 
vember 10, Mayor Raymond addressed 
a letter to Victor A. Friend of Melrose, 
chairman of the Massachusetts Commit- 
tee of Christians and Jews, which advised 
that a group of representative Catholic 
and Protestant residents of Melrose 
desired to rectify the “despicable piece of 
business which has brought a blot on the 
fair name of the city.” 

Mayor Raymond stated that this 
group of citizens felt that under the 
circumstances a mere expression of feel- 
ing in words would not suffice, and so the 
group was undertaking, at its own ex- 
pense, to repair and to replace the dese- 
crated headstones and monuments. 

The work has been done. The gesture 
speaks for itself. The action is in keep- 
ing with the spirit of good will which 
Americans seek to achieve among them- 
selves, and which they are today banded 
together to defend against the enemy. 


WOMAN’S ALLIANCE OF 
BOSTON AND VICINITY 


The Woman’s Alliance of Boston. and 
Vicinity will meet at Bethany Union, 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, on Friday, 
December 17, at 11 a. m. 

As in past years, there will be a Christ- 
mas program, and members are asked to 
bring gifts for Bethany Union. -Sheets 
(for single beds) , pillow slips, bath and 
hand towels are particularly needed. 

Luncheon will be served, and reserva- 
tions must be made with Mrs. Spear 
(Com. 0240) by Wednesday, Dec. 15. 


WHO’S WHO 


Criarence R, SKINNER is dean of the 
School of Religion of Tufts College. 


Wiiu1am Wa.uace Rose is minister 
of the Universalist church in Lynn, 
Mass. 


STaNLEY MANNING is minister of the 
Universalist church in Hartford, Conn. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
First Parish (Unitarian) , Milton, Mass. 


Evsert D. Hayrorp is a lawyer, and 
was State Auditor of Maine for many 
years. A lifetime member of the Uni- 
versalist church of Gardiner, he has 
served his church and State Board well. 


He retired recently from the presidency — 


of the State Convention. 
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This Question of Headquarters 


N the story of the meeting of the General Assembly 
at New York, it was not possible to give many 
details of the debate on the relocation of Universalist 
Headquarters or to tell what lay back of the speeches. 
In essence, the story is that the officers and direc- 
tors of the Universalist Publishing House took one 
view, and the officers and trustees of the Universalist 
_Church of America took another view. 

The directors of the Publishing House raised the 
question of moving back to 176 Newbury Street 
mainly because it would be financially advantageous 
to the Publishing House, and the Publishing House is 
making a determined effort to balance its budget. But 
those who see in the proposition only one church body 
trying to get something out of another church body 
are mistaken. When Universalist Headquarters was 
established at 176 Newbury Street some twenty years 
ago, the Publishing House took title to the property, 
raised the money for alterations and improvements 
necessary, and made an investment of seventy-five 
thousand dollars of its own money in order that the 
scattered agencies of the denomination might come 
together and present a solid front. Legally the Pub- 
lishing House was owner, but morally it was agent and 
servant of the denomination. Universalists contributed 
money secured by “gold notes” backed not simply by 
176 Newbury Street, but by all the property of the 
Publishing House, and the Publishing House has paid 
6 per cent interest on many of those notes for the 
benefit of the denomination all the years since. 

When the officers of the General Convention ten 
years ago wanted to accept a kind offer of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association to transfer to us title to 
16 Beacon Street, to use as a headquarters, the direc- 
tors of the Publishing House fell into line, took title 
to the new headquarters and put themselves in the 
position of having to occupy two buildings, as the 
composing room that they then operated and the edi- 
torial offices could not be accommodated at the new 
headquarters. 

To operate 176 Newbury Street has cost between 
two and three thousand dollars a year ever since. 

As years have gone on, costs of operating 16 Beacon 
Street have gone up. 

Nobody has saved money by going up to 16 
Beacon Street, but other great advantages, it is 
alleged, have come to us. We are near the other 
great national church headquarters that are in Boston. 

- We are on the most famous street in the city, opposite 


the State House, near leading hotels, and close to 
Park Street Station, the great central station of the 
elevated and subway system. 

The Board of Trustees looked into the matter of 
moving back to 176 Newbury Street and decided 
against it. The trustees of the Publishing House took 
the matter to the General Assembly, asking for the 
appointment of an impartial commission to study and 
report on the wisdom or unwisdom of resuming use 
of 176 Newbury Street as denominational head- 
quarters. 

After the debate in New York had proceeded for 
some time, Victor A. Friend, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Recommendations and president of the 
Universalist Publishing House, consented to the 
recommendation of the Publishing House being tabled 
and a new recommendation being presented which 
called for a study of all the factors involved. Rev. 
Charles A. Wyman, a man of much business expe- 
rience, sponsored this action and told the Assembly 
that in his judgment Universalists would do well to 
get out of both 16 Beacon Street and 176 Newbury 
Street and rent floor space in areas where it probably 
could be obtained at a low cost per square footage and 
at the same time be near the great arterial boulevards 
that after the war will be certain to by-pass Boston. 

There is no question in our minds that when a 
better location can be secured the Board of Trustees 
of the Universalist Church of America and all the 
other organizations will decide to move headquarters. 

There is no question that the uncertainty of the 
tax situation in great cities such as Boston makes 
renting safer than owning real estate. 

And there is no question either about the fact 
that what we do in the offices that we occupy is much 
more important than where the offices are located. 


DR. REAMON IN SYRACUSE 


HEN the Associated Press gave the country 

the news of the election of Dr. Reamon as 
president of the Universalist Church of America, both 
Syracuse dailies displayed the news and wrote ap- 
preciative editorials. From all sides came congratula- 
tions. A prominent Catholic stopped Dr. Reamon in 
the lobby of the Hotel Syracuse and gave him a ten- 
dollar bill for his church. This prophet seems to have 
some honor in his own country. 
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WHAT CHINA ASKS 


ENTIMENT about the Chinese Exclusion Act is 
changing rapidly, and there is hope now that 
Congress will change the law and put China on the 
same basis in regard to immigration as other nations. 
Mark Sullivan, the veteran correspondent and 
author, recently explained on the radio why organized 
labor secured the exclusion of the Chinese. It all 
began in 1849, when the gold rush was on. Mine- 
owners on the Pacific Coast induced Chinese laborers 
to come to this country. At one time half the popula- 
tion of San Francisco was Chinese. Then conditions 
changed, white labor felt the competition, and in the 
early eighties the Exclusion Act was passed. 

When the present quota system was established, 
the act was not modified, although under the quota 
system only 105 Chinese per year could come into this 
country. 

Now China is our ally in a crucial struggle. China 
has borne the brunt of Japanese aggression for years 
and won our admiration and gratitude. Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek has been here and made many people 
realize what a cultured Chinese woman can be. People 
likewise are learning that China does not want to 
dump her people on our shores but wants to keep them 
to develop her own vast areas and to operate the 
factories that she needs. And we are beginning to see 
also that when China asks for equal treatment and the 
removal of a bar that is a disgrace, she is asking what 
any self-respecting nation has a right to ask. 


GREETINGS TO THE HOUSE OF MACMILLAN 


VER a century ago a young Scotsman working 
as a clerk for a bookseller in London wrote these 
words to a friend in Glasgow about their work: 


You surely never thought you were working merely for 
bread! Don’t you know that you are cultivating good taste 
among the natives of Glasgow; helping to unfold a love of 
the beautiful among those who are slaves to the useful, or 
what they call useful? I look on you as a great teacher 
or prophet, doing work just of the kind God has appointed 
you to do. No, no, Mac! that won’t do. We booksellers, 
if we are faithful to our task, are trying to destroy, and we 
are helping to destroy, all kinds of confusion, and are aiding 
our great Taskmaster to reduce the world to order, and 
beauty, and harmony. Bread we must have, and gain it by 
the sweat of our brow, or of our brain, and that is noble, 
because God-appointed. Yet that is not all. As truly as 
God is, we are his ministers, and help to minister to the 
well-being of the spirits of men. 


In 1843, the year after he wrote this letter, Daniel 
Macmillan and his brother Alexander went into the 
book business together. And so was born the enter- 
prise that has become the great house of Macmillan 
Company, publishers known the world round. We are 
convinced that the fact that the Macmillan brothers 
regarded themselves, as Daniel said, as those who 
“minister to the well-being of the spirits of men” 


contributed mightily to the great success that was 


theirs. Alexander Macmillan’s Thursday night open 
heuse at the London (Henrietta Street) offices, 
described by him as “feasts of talk, tobacco, and 
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tipple,” were frequented by Tennyson, Herbert 
Spencer, Coventry Patmore, Frederick Denison 
Maurice, Charles Kingsley and many other outstand- 
ing men of letters. There was born many a brilliant 


‘ idea which enriched the culture of the whole English- 


speaking world. In America, Macmillan brought out 
the works of a bright galaxy of writers. In November 
of this year the Macmillan Company completed one 
hundred years of historic service. We salute the whole 
great household of Macmillan. Our particular pride 
and affection go naturally to the American Mac- 
millan. Under the able leadership of such men as our 
fellow churchman, Harold Latham, Macmillan starts 
its second century: most auspiciously. 


E. H. L. 


A 


CHILDREN’S CHURCH, ENEMY OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


NTIL recently we have thought of the Children’s 

Church as a part of religious education and, as 
such, an asset. When the Children’s Church offers 
a properly prepared service of worship in terms 
children can understand, and is related to their lives, 
and when it is given the dignity of being held in the 
sanctuary, we believe that the institution may be 
helpful. The service of worship in which all age 
groups of the church school join, before or after class 
instruction, gives a sense of Christian community not 
cften to be found in the little departmental or class 
worship periods. We are wholeheartedly for this kind 
of Children’s Church. 

There is another type of Children’s Church which 
has been much talked and written about and which 
seems to us to be a peril to sound religious education. 
One of the most successful directors of religious educa- 
tion that we know told us about it. “I have been 
surprised at the great number of Children’s Churches 
that are starting up in place of church schools, and 
I am a little shocked by the movement.” Inquiry 
into just what she meant brought out the story. 

The process in some churches runs like this. 
One year it is hard to get good teachers. The next 
year it is harder still. And today, “Why, my dear, 
with so many men away, and with all this extra war 
work in every community, it’s simply impossible to 
staff a church school. And, anyhow, perhaps the old 
church school is outmoded. Dr. So-and-So has just 
the loveliest Children’s Church.” 

“Yes, he presides and the children have their own 
little service. Sometimes the children themselves 
conduct the service and even preach the sermon.” 

“Tsn’t that just lovely?” 

Well, for one, we can’t say that we think it is 
lovely. Indeed, we can think of few things worse in 
the field of religious education than imposing on 
children an adult pattern of publie worship. To 
substitute a mass meeting of all age groups for class 
instruction is turning the clock backward, and calling 
it progress does not change the fact. No sane person 
would think of such a substitution in weekday schools. 

Of course it is hard to get church-school teachers. 
Of course it is harder still to get and keep first-class 


teachers. But get them we must. We betray our 
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children if we take the easy way of this so-called 
Children’s Church. “Very well,” you say, “how can 
we get those good teachers in our town and in this 
time?” There is a way that has been used success- 
fully and, we believe, with complete justification by 
aggressive religious education folk. These people get 
teachers by going to the busiest and most skillful 
people in their parishes and saying, “Here is a piece 
of war work on. the home front that just must be 
I need you to teach a Sunday-school class. 
Our production for war, our civilian defense, our bond 
selling, our relief work—yes, and all the sacrifice and 
agony of our men and women in service—will be 
worse than wasted if we let our children grow up 
spiritual illiterates.’ Such an approach often works. 
We should try it before we succumb to the temptation 
to substitute a Children’s Church for a church school. 

Re es re 


ALCOHOL AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


ROM all reports the School of Alcohol studies at 

Yale University in the summer of 1943 were a 
remarkable success. What are the facts in this 
matter of using alcohol? We have had much heat. 
Now for light. 

We have confidence enough in people to believe 
that if they once come to realize what they are doing 
to themselves through the use of alcohol, the great 
majority will put on the brakes. Some of course have 
faulty brakes and some, unhappily, have no brakes 
and ought to be institutional cases. The old slogan 
in the temperance reform was, “Damn the traffic and 
the liquor seller.” The new one may be, “Enlighten 
the people.” 


WHAT IS ORTHODOXY? 


HERE has come to the editor’s desk a copy of the 

constitution of a certain religious organization 
which specifies, among other things, that no person will 
be allowed to occupy its platform and address its mem- 
bership who does not certify to his belief in certain 
doctrines and declare his unequivocating acceptance of 
certain creeds. This rule also applies to all janitors, 
caretakers, and other laborers. 

We are altogether convinced that straight thinking 
is absolutely essential to consistent Christian living, 
and every organization is entirely within its rights in 
limiting its benefits and privileges to those who are 
loyal to its views. But in the case of a religious organ- 
ization there is great danger that we shall confine our 
requirements to an area of orthodoxy altogether too 
limited. 

The organization in question requires that any 
person who proposes to speak on any theme shall de- 
clare his doctrinal beliefs in the organization’s particu- 
lar theology. In doing so, they certify to all who hear 
them that they are “orthodox.” But we wonder if that 
is an adequate basis for settling the matter. Paul 
defined the fruits of the spirit as being certain moral 
and spiritual qualities, not certain intellectual opinions. 
If it is to be a test of orthodoxy that we shall believe 
in certain doctrines (no matter how beautiful or inspir- 
ing) why should it not also be a test of orthodoxy that 
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a man shall be “patient, long-suffering, not given to 
controversy, courteous, kind, lacking the spirit of con- 
tention, temperate and gracious”? 

Or, to be specific, if those allowed the privilege of a 
place on the program are to be required to show their 
credentials, why should it not also be reasonable to 
require the membership to produce evidence of its 
orthodoxy in matters even outside the ecreedal limits? 
Suppose, for instance, membership in the organization 
were denied to all those who paid sub-subsistence 
wages, whose business methods were under serious 
indictment, whose political connections were dubious, 
and whose economic interests were not above criticism. 

If the test of orthodoxy is to be applied to a man’s 
intellectual opinions about matters of doctrine, why 
should we not also apply some test of orthodoxy to his 
treatment of his tenants, his relations with his em- 
ployees, his financial investments? If we are to close 
doors against the man who does not declare his belief 
in a certain doctrine, why should we not also close our 
doors on the man whose income is derived from a 
business that despoils the bodies or the souls of 
men?—The Christian Advocate, Chicago. 


THE FAITH AND THE FORM 


F today we apply the method of Jesus to the problem 
of religion, we are led to reject both the orthodoxy 
which takes its stand on the faith “in the form in which 
it has been handed down” and the secularism which 
denies it. We shall look to the faith which is deeper 
and greater than its forms. The wisdom of Jesus was 
essentially paradoxical. “Blessed are ye,” he said, 
“when men shall reproach you and persecute you”; 
“he that exalteth himself shall be abased”’; “he that 
findeth his life shall lose it”; “love your enemies, do 
good to them that hate you.” He called men to a great 
imaginative effort in setting aside prevailing values 
and following the way of the spirit; and they failed in 
general to make the response for which he looked. “To 
this day,” says Wells, “this Galilean'is too much for 
our small hearts.” He failed to win men for his way; 
he died as one “despised and rejected of men.” He 
died because he chose to follow the way of the poet and 
seer who lives by his vision. For him the fundamental 
fact was the fact of God, which no man can see with 
the outer eye—the God whose name is love. He gave 
himself to the expression of this fact. And so in his life 
and death and exaltation we have the supreme image, 

the supreme symbol, of the vision which he saw. 

“Yea, this is the power and the glory 
And the everlasting story; 
This is the Light and the Vision, 
This is the Image of God.” 


Sipney Spencer in the Inquirer 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Sometimes it seems as if everybody concerned, con- 
gressmen and citizens alike, wanted to curb inflation, 
but only at the expense of the other fellow. 


Getting ready for Christmas will make us unready 
in mind and heart unless we watch our step. 
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ee ETAPHYSICS don’t tangibilitate.” This pro- 
nouncement, attributed to Father Divine, 
voices a common distrust of any attempt to deal with 
basic and ultimate realities. We want to find a solution 
for our pressing problems but we are impatient with 
metaphysics, which some philosopher has called “an 
unusually stubborn attempt to think things through.” 
The frame of reference in which most of us live is that 
of the immediate. Our desires and impulses seek 
present gratification and the nonrational phases of our 
behavior seem to be intolerant of the time sense. 

When a patient is in severe pain and when his condi- 
tion is desperate, it would seem ironic for the physician 
at his bedside to discuss a theory of metabolism. The 
sufferer wants relief and he wants it as quickly as 
possible. He expects something concrete, such as 
medicine or an operation, which would be immediate 
in reaching the seat of the disease. A dissertation on 
philosophy would appear more than inappropriate; it 
would be an affront to the individual whose need is so 
urgent and physical. 

Our suffering society is in something like the frame 
of mind of the patient. Collectively, we seem to be 
suffering from a mortal disease. Is there a doctor who 
can give us a powerful treatment that will revive our 
vital organs and restore our system to health? It 
seems ineffective and wholly beside the point to enter 
upon the discussion of fundamentals and ultimates. 
With engines of destruction spreading their unimagina- 
ble horrors over a large part of the world, and with 
famine leaving “cleanness of teeth” in millions of men, 
how can anyone have the heartless ineptitude to pro- 
pose a dispassionate consideration of the unities and 
the universals of religion? 

The pressure of exigent needs forces our vision out 
of focus and we lose our sense of proportion. To return 
to the analogy of the patient, if there is any hope for 
him it is because for centuries both scientists and 
philosophers have been delving into fundamental prob- 
lems of disease and therapeutics. If cancer is gradually 
yielding to various treatments it is because all over the 
world there are laboratories filled with eager technicians 
and biological theorists, as well as physicians, experi- 
menting on such apparently unrelated problems as 
heredity and sex-linked susceptibility to injury. The 
same statement may be made regarding tuberculosis, 
typhoid fever or any other of the great plagues which 
have slaughtered men. Our deliverance has depended 
first and primarily upon those who, often far removed 
from the scene of suffering, have delved into abstruse 
and basic researches. 

To alter the analogy slightly, a hungry man may 
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ask what relation there can possibly be between an 
abstruse investigation into atomic theory and the press- 
ing problem of poverty. Does an equation in physics 
give us bread or a stone? Isn’t a chemist peering into 
the fascinating design of atomic structure merely re- 
treating from urgent reality? What possible bearing 
may there be between his boiling test tubes and the 
bitter cry of the slums? Perhaps these men are at the 
very heart of the struggle to abolish poverty and to 
build decent homes! It may be that these scientists 
with their apparently remote theories will give to 
humanity that which will eventually emancipate us 
from some of our most crushing evils, 

It would be naive in any man to prophesy that all 
scientific truth will be dedicated to the common good. 
But some of it has been, and much of it will be. If 
scientists as men fail in their humanity, that does not 
disprove the fact that research into apparently unfruit- 
ful and remote theory may be of more value than many 
so-called practicable cures motivated by pressing need. 

Religion today faces a world not merely of transition 
but of one revolutionary crisis following another with 
almost unbelievable rapidity. Political breakdown, 
economic paralysis, continental shifting of imperial 
power, stun the mind and spread disease. Hunger is 
so imperious that even a few hours may make men 
desperate. Our autonomic functions are not adjusted 
to the long view. The demands of the body are im- 
patient and authentic. 

In view of this fact, religion is in somewhat the 
position of the physician by the bedside of the despair- 
ing patient, or of the social worker in a camp of hungry 
and bewildered refugees. A discourse on elemental 
realities seems to be so “far away and long ago” that it 
conveys no sense of relatedness to the actual. Un- 
doubtedly religion, like medicine, social work and other 
institutional endeavors, must bend itself to the task 
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of alleviating the suffering of the intensely now. It is 
not willing to stand idly by, doing nothing; yet it is ill 
suited to join in the debacle of hate and destruction. 
Yielding to the emergency, it is fitting that churches 
should be transformed into hospitals and Red Cross 
stations. Followers of different religious systems should 
shelter the homeless and keep up the morale of the 
victims of bombs. 

Both religion and the world, however, are called to 
something more basic than ‘the task of material allevia- 
tion and the binding of wounds. In view of the wide- 
spread tragedy of our day and generation, religion has a 
basic task to perform. It calls us to a searching of heart, 
a painful search which will perchance reveal ourselves to 
ourselves as recreant to a great heritage. We are called 
upon to face anew elemental truths and to ask ourselves 
whether we have been wise and good stewards of these 
priceless treasures. We must go deeper than mere 
repetition of timeworn formulae. Our creeds and 
theologies, to which some of us have given our lives— 
are these shallow and empty? Are they without reality? 
Are they to be mercilessly cast aside as fossils of man’s 
past illusions? Or is religion the great reality? Is it 
“old yet ever new,” eternally reborn, capable of sum- 
moning a world to inward strength and dedication? 
Is religion still the sublime of man—the largest that he 
knows, the ultimate of his striving? 

Perhaps we cannot give final answers to all these 
questions, but there is inspiration in the fact that the 
greatest religious leaders have refused to have their 
vision distorted by even the most appalling disasters 
of their time. They have insisted courageously upon 
upholding the deep and permanent realities of the 
spirit. The answer to the questionings of crisis was to 
go deeper into reality. Confucius, who put so many 
truths into pithy epigrams, wrote these searching 
words: “The superior man bends his mind to what is 
radical.” The English word radical in this sense is of 
course a direct translation from the Latin radix, mean- 
ing root. Confucius, in using a similar term in the 
Chinese language, called attention to the fact that pro- 
found thinkers were bound to probe to the bottom of 
problems. Radical here means the antithesis of super- 
ficial—a connotation which the word should never have 
lost. Hereafter in this essay the word will have this 
. Meaning only. 

Jesus gives expression to the same truth when he 
urges his followers to “seek first the Kingdom of God”; 
that is, to try to find the basic principles of religion 
rather than spend energy on such matters as food and 
drink. Jesus was the last to ignore the crying need 
of the poor, or of the distressed. The lame, the halt, 
the blind, the hungry, came to him for succor and he 
withheld not his strength in aiding them. But he 
recognized something more basic and needful than the 
curing of even the most distressing case of suffering. 
He was a radical in the Confucian sense of desiring to 
probe under the superficial and immediate to the causes 
and ultimate cures. “Seek first the Kingdom of God.” 
Surely this is metaphysics and Jesus lived in days of 
crisis. Why seek the Kingdom? Because therein we 
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find those realities of the spirit which alone are ade- 
quate to solve the problems of men’s needs. Once get 
these realities or principles firmly fixed in the mind and 
heart, once build society on these foundations, and “all 
these things will be added unto you.” The world in its 
haste 4nd hot anxiety to get “these things” has been 
unwilling to pause long enough to bend its mind to 
what is radical, and seek first the kind of life out of 
which peace and order may grow. In our eagerness to 
pluck ripened fruit we do not examine the kind of tree 
root we plant, or whether it is in fertile soil. 

In the time of Plato there was a social disintegration 
similar in many ways to our own. The old wars had 
ravaged Athens; disease had reduced the population in 
many quarters to two-thirds its normal size; tyrants 
rose to capture political power; cruelty was practiced to 
such an extent that the people were degraded; and both 
religious and ethical systems rapidly deteriorated. 

Under such conditions it must have been a tempta- 
tion to bend every energy to the relief of immediate 
problems, and to be satisfied with superficial solutions. 
As a matter of historic fact, however, Plato delved 
deeper into fundamentals than perhaps any human 
mind had ever delved before. He began asking em- 
barrassing questions about justice and truth. What is 
reality? What is shadow and what is substance? How 
can men build a republic and on what enduring founda- 
tions? In other words, with civilization apparently 
tumbling down around his ears, he calmly sat himself 
down to the task of rethinking basic questions. Many 
men, both ignorant and worldly-wise, must have 
thought him an idle dreamer, a person of no great sig- 
nificance. Plato, however, by digging down to bedrock 
and challenging both his day and all future days to 
consider first things first, developed what many believe 
to be the greatest mind produced by the human race. 
He inquired as to the ultimate nature of reality and 
compelled men to think about the root before they 
started to pluck the fruit. 

Not all men can be or need be Platos. God knows 
we need hewers of wood and drawers of water to 
minister to our bodily needs. We nevertheless also 
need Platos who will do something more than this. We 
desperately need the men who will explore the deep 
places of the heart and the high places of God. 

A final example will be given from the life of 
Augustine, who was certainly one of the greatest minds 
the church has ever produced, and one of the supreme 
influences in the Catholic medieval world for a period 
of over a thousand years. He lived in the period of 
despair when so-called barbarians were beginning to 
overrun Europe. Everything that was thought of as 
civilized was crumbling before the steady march of the 
hordes of the East. All the high achievements of Greek 
and Roman culture seemed suddenly to disappear. Art, 
philosophy, poetry, drama, that had taken five hundred 
years to produce, were snuffed out in a lifetime. Seem- 
ingly worst of all, Rome, the imperial city, was captured 
by Alaric, and with its fall the light of the world seemed 
to go out. Both Christian and pagan culture were 
threatened with complete extinction. Pessimism gripped 
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the minds and souls of men and they began to give way 


to black despair. 

In the midst of all this crisis, when every aspect of 
life seemed torn up by its roots, Augustine began to 
write his great theological treatise, The City of God. 
Certainly there must have been multitudes at that time 
who were unemployed, dazed, and starving, who won- 
dered whether writing a book was the best contribution 
a great official of the church could make to such a 
period of crying need. There must have been great 
pressure upon the scholar to flee his library and go into 
the streets to comfort the dying and bring succor to 
the destitute. Very likely he did just that. But such 
charity, while needed, was not enough, so in 412 he 
began to write his greatest treatise and one of the great 
books of all time—The City of God. Not until 426 did 
he put the final words to this philosophy of history 
which was to give new light and hope to the people who 
sat in darkness. Fourteen years writing a book! And 
what years, when the very earth was shaking with the 
tramp of barbarian invaders and men’s hearts were 
Taint with fear! 

That I call radical religion. The mind of this great 
seer, while not insensitive to the immediate and urgent 
problems of hunger and despair, set itself the arduous 
task of rethinking and reappraising religious fundamen- 
tals. Who can say that this elemental achievement 
was not more productive of good than if all the energy 
and’ vitality of this spiritual giant had been directed 
toward ends less ultimate? He declared that the City 
of God was real, that there we can still find all the high- 
est hopes and dearest dreams of man. The spiritual 
treasures of the ages still exist in the everlasting king- 
dom and no Hun or Visigoth can destroy them. Such 
a faith kept candles flickering when all the other lights 
went out. 

In this day and generation, likewise, when the high- 
est achievements of the human spirit are in mortal 
peril of destruction, we dare say that a St. Augustine 
of the twentieth century will make a far greater and 
more lasting contribution to peace and justice than 
those who give themselves to immediate relief. What 
has radical-elemental-vital religion to say to broken 
and bleeding humanity? This: Metaphysics do tangi- 
bilitate. 

Again, not everyone can be or: need be a St. 
Augustine, but some must perform his high function. 
Some must see the vision without which the people 
perish. 

If such religious leaders as Plato,. Jesus and St. 
Augustine are right, and we confidently assert that 
events proclaim their rightness, then religion has some- 
‘thing relevant and urgent to say to this old world, 
battered and torn as it is. Religion would not refuse 
the cup of water to him who is athirst, nor would it 
give stone for bread to him who is ahungered. It would 
gladly minister to those in want, and with a sense of 
humility it would give succor to the least of these. But 
it would do more. It would call the world to ask itself, 
Why are these innocent children robbed of the cup of 
water, and why do the needy beg bread? What sin 
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have we committed that misery and want stalk boldly 
in a garden which could be filled with the plenty of 
peace and the confidence of good will? Why does the 
dove fly over the face of the earth and find no place 
where it can rest its foot? Why do homeless women, 
gathering their frightened brood to their arms, shrink 
in mortal terror when they see man’s shadow cross the 
sun? Why? We thrust the question like a dagger to 
the heart. We will not let thee go until thou hast an- 
swered of a very truth from the deepest conviction of 
thy conscience. — 

Yes, you, a private person, accustomed to evasion, 
readily fleeing to rationalizations, you have been drift- 
ing these many years, unwilling to face the insistent 
probings that go deep into your life. Has not the hour 
struck when in the midst of alarms and fears you must 
do something more radical than send a check to the 
Red Cross and vote another billion dollars for modern 
armament? Can not we, numberless separate persons, 
shallow and excuseful, pause and ask ourselves, Why? 
Can we not continue probing into our vitals until we 
have reached the real seat of our disease? Can we not 
find something more radical than the easy nostrums of 
political shibboleths, economic formulae, or timeworn 
theological phrases? 

It takes courage and intelligence to behold what we 
shall see. Easier it is to face tanks throwing fire and 
bullets than to face the spiritual poverty and incom- 
petence of our own souls. But if we honestly look long 
and deep we shall find answers, even if they are meta- 
physical answers which bring us to repentance and 
hope. 

It was believed at the end of the First World War 
that humanity would turn anew to religion. Bleeding 
and disillusioned, would not the heart of man turn with 
a painful nostalgia toward the deep wells of life? Would 
not men cup their praying hands again at the fountains 
of the eternal and fill them with the waters which 
quench the thirst of a parched soul? Surely, in grief, 
in bitterness, in hope, men would again seek the altar 
stairs that slope toward God. 

No such phenomenon eventuated. Materialism 
spread. The ebb tide of religion receded farther from 
the churches. Here and there, a bruised and sensitive 
soul, haunted by the hound of heaven, furtively sought 
the evening aisles of some cathedral’s dim repose. Un- 
worded yearning rose in some who turned to new cults 
or olden creeds. But the majority hurried on—unsee- 
ing—hurried on the road that led to hell. 

Men turned to science for an intelligently ordered 
world. Let us have done with dim gropings in a mystic 
world of the unknown. Let us learn what the laws of 
life are and then so apply them that we shall have a 
real heaven—a heaven of food, good housing, and 


security. Science is knowledge, knowledge is power. 


We shall know ourselves—we shall know the atoms and 
the stars. Man shall become a rational being; he shall 
command, and the earth will obey. The dynamo shall 
be the only Mother of God before whom we shall bow. 
The slide rule shall be our sacrament; and the labora- 


tory, where white-gowned acolytes will wave censers of — 
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chemical fumes, shall be our church. Push the super- 
stitions of religion into the limbo and let us be intelli- 
gent. Have courage to go where truth leads. These 
accidental bits of human protoplasm wriggling for a 
moment on the surface of the primal ooze can grow, 
beget and die in comfort if we but wrest the secrets of 
the universe from the dark caverns of our nescience. 

We also turned to politics for our new world. Man 
is a political animal, and if we but organize our laws 
adequately, if we exercise sufficient power through the 
state, then, indeed, we may have security and content- 
ment. So we went to it with a will to legislate and 
drill men, body and mind, in the worship of the state. 
Laws were promulgated as fast as rabbits. Decree 
followed decree as new dictators arose to declare man 
the individual of no significance. The state was the 
end-in-itself, and men and women must serve it. Co- 
ordinate effort, compel men to produce, lash them in 
factory and field if need be, enslave them if expedient, 
but once organize the state, exalt its structure, and all 
will be well. Purge the radio of foreign misinterpreta- 
tions, make teachers forswear the “liberal” and out- 
grown notion that truth is something to search for and 
command them to reveal it as already known. Indoc- 
trinate, fill the mind with reverence for the race or the 
nation, and man can find the answer to his hopes. One 
heroic effort, one terrible sacrifice, one great and glorious 
victory—then, peace and the good life. 

The same philosophy led us to believe that by 
organizing the League of Nations we could bring order 
out of a chaotic world. A court for the adjudication of 
conflicting interests; a forum for debating the wrongs 
of the exploited peoples; an enlightened, civilized ap- 
proach to the anarchy of competing nationalisms; the 
outlawry of war by governments! All these and more 
did man in his moment of high expectancy believe. 
Again the destruction of our imaginings, the frustration 
of our yearnings peaceward. 

Also we dreamed of economic deliverance. Here at 
last, many believed, we come to the basic reality. Food 
and drink, shelter and security: all else is vanity of 
vanities. Science, politics, religion, education—these 
are but shadowy epiphenomena. They cause nothing, 
but are results of something far more elemental than 
themselves. Those who naively think that social insti- 
tutions can be transformed or that man’s spirit can be 
free without first. effecting a revolution in the mode of 
production and distribution are in their intellectual 
infancy. Technology rules the world. Our thought is 
made by machines; we are slaves to the “system.” 
Values, culture, theology, come up from the sweat of 
the farmer on the cotton field, or from the groans and 
travail cries of the laborer toilimg in mine or mill. 

Economic determinism is the key to a brave new 
world, and all we have to do is to set free the proper 
forces working for wealth in order to achieve common- 
wealth. At last our eyes have been opened and we can, 
for the first time in the long years of man, read history 
aright. After so many disillusioning attempts to bring 
in the day of man’s delivering we know how to achieve 
the hoped-for dream. Economic revolution! The 
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proletariat becomes conscious of its supreme mission, 
overthrows the proprietary class, and socialized wealth 
blesses mankind. wert 

When this revolution did shake “el wor it was be 
a day of Pentecost. Millions believed this to be .the 
greatest day that ever came dawning over the éar'th. 
Many a mind was fired with the stupendous meaning 
of it, and many a cramped heart grew great with in- 
brothering. 

Here, too, alas, the promise fails of its high prophecy 
and we sadly witness the economics of deliverance 
make unholy alliance with cruel maha mem and cynical 
imperialism. 

With terrifying rapidity ebaied rolls over the 
world, conquering not merely nations and races, but 
men. The heart bows down to tanks and bombs. We 
enthrone brutality. Unashamed, we boast that lesser 
breeds tremble before our might. We worship Moloch 
and shovel into his iron jaws new-born babes, uncom- 
prehending this brave new world. 

Thin tapers, flickering uncertainly on the forsaken 
altars, sputter and go out. 


The Pastor Can Help 


By Brernarp J. Mutprr, President, Associated Church Press 


MEAN, the pastor can help the editor. I do not 

mean that he needs much help in the business of 
editing. But I do mean that the pastor can help the 
editor to get the people to read what the editor prepares. 
We frequently hear the charge that a church paper is not 
effective propaganda because the paper is not read, even 
by many who subscribe for it as a matter of loyalty to 
the local church. The assertion is not to be denied. 
But it is no good reason for keeping the church paper 
out of the Christian home. It will always remain true 
that those Sunday-school teachers who need assistance 
the most in the preparation of the lesson come to the 
Training Class the least. Not every church member 


‘likes the sermon or the preacher, but we do not cease 


preaching or making preachers. Not all listen to the 
choir, but the choir does not therefore stop singing. 
The church has passed the golden milestone of mission- 
ary work in Arabia, and the total number of converts 
can be quickly counted. But the church does not there- 
fore withdraw from that hard field. On the contrary, 
that is the best reason to continue. 

The pastor ¢an greatly help, if he will, in lead- 
ing his people to good reading, such as the church 
press provides. If he believes in his church paper, he 
can now and again, in his bulletin or from the pulpit, 
call attention to significant articles in the church paper. 
The pastor can also help by speaking of the paper 
when he visits in the homes of his people. He has every 
right to inquire whether or not the family participates 
in this department of the church life. The question 
raises questions and that gives information. Yes, the 


pastor can help, if he will. 
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Religion and the Religious 


William Wallace Rose 
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The Russell Lecture Delivered at Tufts College—October 3, 1943 


YOME time ago an angry sub- 
scriber to one of our news- 
magazines wrote a letter of protest 
against the inclusion in that publica- 
tion of the Department of Religion. 
His counsel was to throw it out and 
devote the valuable white paper to 
something that made sense. 

I read his protest with professional interest, and 
with some sympathy. For here was a not uncommon 
reaction to the interests which absorb our minds as 
ministers and church people, namely, confusion and 
mystification on the part of the outside public. We 
can readily remember many bewildering contradictions 
in the field of religion which we, on the inside, must 
needs reconcile in our minds if religion is to make sense 
at all. Look at some instances (circa summer-autumn, 
1943): 

Here, for example, is the report of an ecclesiastical 
congress, with the hierarchy in robes of crimson and 
gold, attended by princelings of the faith. That comes 
under religion. And here is a report of the rehabilita- 
tion work of the Society of Friends, in whose ranks no 
man is stationed above another, and whose garb is as 
plain as his speech. And that comes under religion. 

Or here is a report of a gathering of Protestant 
clergymen and laymen to consider such adjustments of 
the social order as will ensure a just and lasting peace. 
That comes under religion. And here are the activities 
of a sect called Jehovah’s Witnesses, whose members 
consider the whole social order to be under God’s curse 
and doomed to destruction, and who will not lift a 
finger to save any part of it. And that comes under 
religion. 

Here again is a controversy between Presbyterians 
and high-church Episcopalians (anent merger) as to 
whether the keys of the kingdom and the power to 
bind or to loose were first entrusted to presbyters or 
bishops in the early church. That comes under religion. 
And here is a story of Presbyterian and Episcopal and 
every other kind of Protestant chaplains in the armed 
forces conducting services for Catholic soldiers and 
reading the Torah for the Jews, while Catholic and 
Jewish chaplains serve Protestants in like manner. 
And that comes under religion. 

As I say, I sympathize in a measure with the irate 
correspondent cited above, and wish I could straighten 
out the matter in his mind. For there is a clue to 
these strange contradictions—a slender golden thread, 
which, when once grasped, will take any earnest in- 
quirer into the very heart of religion. 

The prophet Micah, an unsophisticated villager, 
grasped and followed this clue when he asked how the 
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Eternal could possibly be pleased with ceremonies and 
sacrifices when the heart of the worshiper remained 
unpurged of pride and wrong done a neighbor. And 
Amos, a herdsman from the hills, saw the light when 
he cried, in the name of the Lord, “I despise your feasts 
and will take no part in your solemn assemblies. But 
let judgment roll down as waters, and righteousness as 
a never-failing stream.” 

And Jesus, a carpenter, went to the very core of the 
matter in the incidents reported in Matthew 22, Mark 
12, Luke 20, where the sectarians of his day tried to 
lead him into making some heretical or seditious 
statement. 

All manner of pettifogging questions are hurled 
at him in the name of religion—even to asking 
whose wife in heaven a woman would be who had 
married and buried seven husbands in succession! Jesus 
replied to their questions with good sense and good 
humor until one of them, a lawyer, asked a leading 
question—what is the great rule of religion? 

And Jesus turned at this, and into the triviality of 
their queries inserted a few great truths the world has 
never been able to bypass: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, soul, strength and mind, 
and thy neighbor as thyself. There is none greater than 
this.” 

And Mark’s account at this point reads, “After 
that no man durst ask him any question.” 

We should think not. It had all been said. 

Yet the saying of it calls for endless repetition. For 
religion, institutionalized, tends like everything else to 
become academic. People become so bemused over 
ways and means that they forget ends. When this 
occurs, religion has to be revitalized. But the vitaliz- 
ing agent is not controversy. The only way is the 
Galilean’s way—to lead people into the presence of 
something so great, so redeeming, so fundamental in 
religion that the central flame leaps up to warm and 
light all hearts, and burn away all useless accretions. 

Let us, then, be so led into the holy of holies of our 
faith, seeing what religion is by seeing what it does, 
and who the religious are by observing how they meet 
and master vexing life-situations which would leave 
them poorer without religion. 


I 


The first of these occurred long years ago when the 
celebrated song-and-dance man, Fred Stone, joined a 
church in the town of Billings, Montana. The theater 
in those days occupied a low estate in the religious 
mind, and Fred’s conversion was a seven-day wonder. 
This is what had happened. 
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The comedian and his troupe had been stalled near 
Billings in a blizzard. During the enforced idleness and 
amid the voiceless silence, Fred had been thinking about 
the questions which for ages have beset mankind. What 
is life? What is the meaning of this strange journey 
so often interrupted or curtly ended against man’s 
will and in spite of all his power? Does any kindly 
purpose hold all things together, and if so, what? 

Someone aboard the snowbound train had a Bible, 
and Fred began to read with these ponderings in mind. 
A few days later the press carried the news of his con- 
version. 

Religion, you see, is much nearer to us than we 
think. Within every heart is an ancient wealth of 
instinct and emotion silently compelling us to acknowl- 
edge the ultimate power which science cannot disclose. 
In the midst of some great tragedy, or petty episode— 
anything that raises the level of our understanding for 
a moment—we see suddenly and with amazing clarity 
that our claim to know it all is nonsense. We realize 
that in the issues which touch life at the quick, we are 
nearly as much in the dark as were our prescientific 
forebears. 

This religious impulse is so interwoven into our 
natures that it can survive years of doubt and neglect, 
and suddenly appear when the need for it appears, 
providing we recognize what is happening in the heart, 
and earnestly desire and seek to find and serve the 
source of it. 


II 


Still another tangled life-situation for which religion 
had the answer was reported in the Survey, magazine 
of social work, as follows: 

“Many years ago there was placed in a western- 
state orphanage a deformed child whose name, of all 
things, was Mercy Goodfaith. Mercy was a hunch- 
back, ugly to look at and bad-tempered. 

“One day a childless couple came to the orphanage 
seeking to adopt a girl, and specifically ‘one whom 
nobody else would take.’ The orphanage was only too 
glad to be rid of its ugly duckling, the ill-favored one 
with the scowling face and embittered eyes. For many 
years these foster parents sought to help Mercy master 
her humiliation, teaching her how her life could be 
useful in spite of her handicap. Here is the story’s 
end: a report made thirty years after by an inspector 
of public institutions of that state: 

“ “The house is clean and the twenty children there 
seem happy. I had supper with them and later went 
into the living room for a sing. Two children sat on 
the arm of the matron’s chair, and a smaller child in 
her lap. Two more leaned over the back of her chair, 
while a larger boy at her feet continually smoothed 
the hem of her dress while he sang. It was evident the 
children adored this matron, who is a hunchback named 
Mercy Goodfaith. She has very plain features, but 
you forget it when you look into her eyes.’ ” 

Do you ask how this young woman of crooked 
frame ever managed to keep her spirit straight and her 
eye single? Religion gave her the power. The religion 
which makes us think of others as well as of ourselves. 
That shows us how to project our own sorrows against 
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the world’s need, and see both in proper perspective. 
“The world is full of suffering,” says the scoffer, 

“so where is your God?” Answer the faithful, “Yes, 

and the world is full of the overcoming of na ya and 

there is our God.” 
Religion helps us to see that. 


Ill 


Our next example comes from a friend of mine—a 
distinguished artist forced by the depression to work 
on a P.W.A. project far from his home and friends. 
And there he faced the emergency of his small son’s 
grave illness, and without funds. Where to turn for 
competent medical help, and how to pay for it? 

Someone named the city’s foremost child specialist, 
a Jewish physician, very busy and high priced. The 
artist went to him and explained his plight, offering to 
meet the physician’s fee with a picture. “In normal 
times,” he said, “my canvases have brought as high as 
five hundred dollars. Treat my son and take your 
choice.” 

The doctor answered gruffly, “We'll talk .of that 
later. Let me see the patient.” 

Some weeks after, the artist and physician sat 
together again. The boy had recovered, but his mother 
had fallen ill and the doctor had attended her. Now 
came the time of reckoning, and the artist had on 
display his best pictures. 

Said the physician, “But I cannot take one of these 
paintings. My services do not equal its value.” 

And the artist replied, ““You have given me the best 
of your skill, and I am offering in return the best of 
mine. Money or value means nothing here. Take any 
painting you like.” Which the physician did reluc- 
tantly, adding that as long as the artist and his family 
remained in that city, they could call on him when in — 
need. “I consider myself still grossly overpaid,” he 
concluded. 

And the artist, in telling me the episode, said, “That 
is the way people ought to live together and deal with 
one another; each giving the best he has to the common 
good.” 

So here is religion bridging the gap between the 
haves and have-nots of this world; between desperate 
need and adequate supply. Religion adds fellowship to 
life. 


IV 


Our final illustration is laid somewhere in the 
Chinese hinterland, where an American businessman of 
Dutch ancestry was making his painful and almost 
hopeless way after escape from the Japanese occupation 
of Hong Kong. 

And there in the midst of desolation and devasta- 
tion this man came upon a neat Christian mission: 
chapel, school and hospital. The missionaries took him 
in, fed him, bathed him, attended to his wounds with 
skill, clothed him, rested him, and at length expedited 
his way to freedom and home. 

Who were these ministers of Christ, and how had 
they come to this God-forsaken spot? They were mem- 
bers of a Christian establishment long since founded by 
the son of a missionary who had been killed by the 
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same Chinese in the Boxer uprising. At his dying 
father’s request, this then young son had come to the 
United States, had prepared himself for mission work, 
and had returned to China to bear witness for Christ 
amongst the people who had slain his father. 

So religion adds mercy and forgiveness to life, and 
overcomes evil with good. Moreover, it gives vent to 
2 man’s passion to spend and be spent in some cause 
which transcends personal grievances and hurts. 


Ni 


In these four episodes we have gone from religion 
as an inner radiance shed on the deepest ponderings of 
the human heart, to religion as a way of meeting life’s 
tragic humiliations and defeats. And from religion 
composing the personal differences between individuals, 
to religion as healing the wounds of the world. 

The wide diversity of these examples might suggest 
that there still is no common denominator to this thing 
we call religion. Even so, there is no resemblance 
among the paintings which hang in the Rembrandt 
room of the art museum. Yet anybody with half an 


eye can see that the same master hand painted them ~ 


all. And anyone can see that a master motive runs 
through all these incidents. What is that motive? It 
is religion as an attitude toward the world, an outlook 
on life, an insight into things, a way of living, of meet- 
ing and of solving problems. 

What is that way? This: In the choice of two or 
more alternative courses, choose the higher, harder, 
nobler way. 

There in fewest words is the story of all human 
progress, whether “a picket frozen on duty, a mother 
starved for her brood, Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
or Jesus on the rood.” In the hard, unwelcome de- 
cisions of this world, not only heroes and saints, but 
ordinary men and women have ungrudgingly taken the 
nobler way. They are the religious. For religion is 
simple righteousness, and righteousness is the “con- 
stant” of religion—the one thing in it which cannot be 
reduced to something else. 

Review in your own mind the four episodes we have 
just considered and you will see the nature of these 
choices. 

To Fred Stone who made public confession of his 
faith in Jesus Christ, it was the way of dedication over 
the way of doubt, indifference and endless confusion 
of purpose. The questions Stone faced—the eternal 
whence? why? and whither?—are questions no man or 
woman dares ignore, or keep forever in suspension. 
For scold as we may at the malpractice of religion, 
every human being has a religion, some theory of the 
universe and his relationship to it. He may scoff at 
the churches and their queer ways of salvation, but 
that does not exempt him from working out his own 
way of salvation. He may say this earth is a burned- 
out cinder in a meaningless cosmos. None the less, it 
produced him in the first place and will consume him in 
the end. The most important thing in his life, then, is 
that he come into right relationships with it, under- 
stand its law, and get into its stride. 

Fred Stone took the way of faith over doubt and 
eventual despair. 
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The hunchback, Mercy Goodfaith, took the way of 
selflessness over self-pity. No one knows the meaning 
of pain and privation, but anyone can join the brave 
fight to end them. Moreover, while tribulation (from 
tribulum, a threshing machine) is a thing that tears 
and rends us, its purpose is to separate the wheat from 
the chaff of human character. And so it does, when- 
ever those caught in the grip of circumstance ask the 
question why, not only with the cause of suffering in 
mind, but also its possible purpose. And then fulfill 
that purpose! 

To the son of the missionary wantonly slain, religion 
was the way of mercy over vengeance. Someone has 
to break the evil circle of eye-for-eye and tooth-for- 
tooth, or there’ll never be peace on earth. Someone has 
to take Jesus’ question—what do ye more than others? 
—in earnest, or there’ll be no Christianity. 

As for the two men who settled a money matter 
without money, they took the higher, harder way of 
fellowship. Each acted as though society were a mutual 
partnership based on the dignity of human life, as it is. 

Right here religion gets in some of its best work, and 
lays down the pattern of the Beloved Community of our 
prayers. Indeed, the supreme message of Jesus was 
the sacred worth of every human personality. From 
that concept of the nature of man as a child of God 
was derived his unique dream of the perfect society— 
the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. Its most striking 
feature was the mutuality of needs and services. 

Said Jesus in effect: As God is your father and 
you are brethren, you should live together as a family, 
in affection and mutual aid. To do this successfully 
and without friction requires a spirit of respect among 
you for the person and property and rights of others, 
even the least. Never man spake like that. 

Take Plato, for instance, mightiest intellect of 
antiquity. 

Plato likewise set himself to the task of imagining 
an ideal social order—his Republic—a utopian state in 
which “every king should be a philosopher, and every 
philosopher a king.” 

But alas for Plato’s brave new world, the order of 
things rested on the tired backs and forced labor of 
slaves. Plato could not see how a civilized society of 
men could possibly be established without this relation- 
ship of master and slave. But Jesus could! In his 
utopia—the Kingdom—every king and every phi- 
losopher was a servant. And the greatest of all would 
be the servant of all. 

Today, Plato’s ideal society with its layers of slaves, 
warriors and the elite would be laughed out of being, 
or blasted out. But the Nazarene’s society of friends 
and brothers looms more and more indispensable as the 
last, best hope of earth. And more and more people 
are rising everywhere to say so. 

Moreover, this deep insight and understanding is 
the hunger at the heart of the unrest of the world—the 
hunger for brotherhood. Here is the kernel of our 
Christian faith and the outreach of the religion that 
is righteous conduct. When we have this, nothing else 
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matters much. When we lack this, everything else is — 


precarious. God, said Jesus, is spirit, and man is spirit 
too. And when these meet in fellowship and trust, 


there is religion. And where religion is, there is the 
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peace the world cannot give, nor anything adverse it 
holds for us ever quite take away. 


VI 


I said in the beginning that the way to discover 
what religion is, and who the religious are, is to observe 
what follows when “righteousness before the Lord” is 
brought into any human situation or equation. Another 
way.is to bring it in yourself. You have problems, and 
you have religion. Use your religion to solve your 
problems. In the very next choice of ways of conduct 
cpen to you, choose the nobler way. And remember 
that there is no single feature of the good life which 
has come down to us but has come because somebody 
somewhere at some time stepped off the beaten path 
and dared to be different! dared to be religious! dared 
to be a Christian. 

For the glory of our Christian faith is that it gives 
us tasks beyond our strength, and then gives us the 
strength to perform them. And you've got to have that 
glory, or you just don’t live! 


Oh, you gotta get a glory in the work you do; 
A hallelujah chorus in the heart of you. 
Paint, or tell a story; sing or shovel coal, 
But you gotta get a glory, or the job lacks soul. 
Oh, Lord, give me a glory, 
And a workman’s pride, 
For you gotta get a glory 
Or you're dead inside. 
(Berton Bravey, abridged) 


Freckles 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


HERE is no use in my pretending otherwise— 

I have a very queer memory. I do not say a bad 
memory, but a queer one. I so often forget things 
just when I want to and need to remember them, and 
I remember something quite different. 

One Sunday recently after morning service, as I 
drifted down the center aisle of my church, I found 
myself face to face with a girl who used to live near 
me on my street. She and her mother had come from 
Boston that Sunday morning. I had not noticed them 
in the congregation because I cannot see everybody. 
But I was specially glad to meet the girl after the 
service because, when she lived near, she often used 
to drop in at my house. And as I shook hands with 
her I nearly said, “Hullo, Freckles’—which would have 
been silly, for her name, or her nickname, is not 
Freckles; nor is there any reason on her face why it 
should be. Her name is Ruthie. Why, then, did I 
want to call her by that name? Now I will tell you. 

When she was much smaller than she is now, 
Ruthie and her sister Priscilla used to come and see me 
almost every Saturday morning, and in vacation-time 
they came-on other mornings, too. And with them 
always was their dog Freckles. He was an English 
setter, and loved them greatly. And always, when 
they came, they said, “We mustn’t stay long. Has 


the one-o’clock whistle gone?” For, when the whistle 


went, it was time for them to go home. 


tiie 


One Saturday morning Ruthie came very early. 
I was busy, so she went home again. Freckles had 
run ahead, and he just missed her when she quickly 
went home again because I was busy. In about five 
minutes I saw from my study window that Freckles 
was trotting up the path. He came and stood on the 
front porch and barked. He was looking for Ruthie. 
I went down to the door, and Freckles came in. “She 
has gone, Freckles,” I said. Freckles looked at me and 
was not satisfied. He went all over the house, upstairs 
and down, into every room, looking everywhere. Down 
in the hall he looked at me again. “Go home and find 
her,” I said as I opened the front door. Freckles was 
not sure. I had to push him out slowly; and the door 
was shut. 

In a few minutes I heard a gentle bark. There was 
Freckles, close to the shut door, looking up and waiting. 
He lay down, and now and then he barked gently; 
but he stayed there. All through the bright morning 
he stayed. He did not whine or howl or scratch. He 
just waited patiently outside the closed door. And his 
gentle bark now and then said, “I am here; I am here, 
Ruthie.” 

At five minutes to one I peeped out. There was 
Freckles, patient still after quite two hours. At one 
o'clock the whistle sounded loud and long from the 
chocolate factory across the river half a mile away. 
Freckles sat up, pricked his ears. Then he shook 
himself, gave one last gentle bark, and trotted home. 
And there I am sure he found his dear Ruthie. 

I was told that Freckles was no longer living. He 
has gone where all good dogs go. I might say his bark 
has reached the other shore. But you can understand 
now why I remembered him after all the years. And 
I remember, too, that as I saw his faithful head turned 
towards home—after he had waited so long without 
yelping or yapping or whining or scratching—I said 
to myself some beautiful words which you have heard 
before. And, even if you are too little to understand 
them completely, you can see how beautiful they are. 
These are the words which came to my queer memory 
all because of Freckles: “Love suffereth long, and is 
kind; doth not behave itself unseemly; is not easily 
provoked; beareth all things, hopeth all things, en- 
dureth all things.” 


THE UNCHARTED 


The uncharted surrounds us on every side and we 
must needs have some relation towards it, a relation 
which will depend on the general discipline of a man’s 
mind and the bias of his whole character. As far as 
knowledge and conscious reason will go, we should 
follow resolutely their austere guidance. When they 
cease, as cease they must, we must use as best we can 
those fainter powers of apprehension and surmise and 
sensitiveness by which, after all, most high truth has 
been reached as well as most high art and poetry: care- 
ful always really to seek for truth and not for our own 
emotional satisfaction; careful not to neglect the real 
needs of men and women through basing our life on 
dreams; and remembering above all to walk gently ina 
world where the lights are dim and the very stars 
wander. Grorce Merepiri 
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Nature and Human Nature 
CLXXXIV—Toward the End of the Year 


Johannes 


HAD no idea that I would write a nature article for 

this issue of the paper. If I had thought about it 
at all as I journeyed up the Hudson toward the little 
hill farm, I should have decided against it. The truth 
is I was sad—about many things; a little tired also from 
a general convention, and I felt that I had had my say 
in this column for many years and perhaps had better 
say no more. 

But the farm was not sad. And though the sun 
came over the hills much later in the morning, when 
it did come it did a job that was glorious. Take 
November first for example: There was not a cloud to 
hide the deep blue of the sky. In the morning there 
was a white frost over everything. At midday one 
could sit on the front porch and feel the warmth just 
soaking in. 

I came up on Saturday in time to visit an Albany 
hospital, where a dear sister had been helped by a 
great surgeon. I reached the farm after dark, but the 
kindling was exactly where I had put it and it did 
not take long to warm the kitchen and the bedroom. 
J did not need a dinner after the porterhouse steak that 
people in Cobleskill possess when there seems to be 
none elsewhere. 


* * * 


Calls on the neighbors Sunday afternoon showed 
that life never stands still. One man was just back 
from an Oneonta hospital, where an old hernia had 
been set right. Often when I see the strain that they 
put on their frames I wonder why every farmer is not 
ruptured. Another man back from the hospital had 
been rescued by the skin of his teeth from a diabetic 
coma. There is an enormous amount of what doctors 
call “neglect of themselves” in the country. It is letting 
nature effect the cure, and often it works. If it didn’t 
cost so much to go to the hospital, and if farmers had 
more money, they would not wait so long before send- 
ing for the doctor. Group medicine is bound to come 
if rates do not go down. 

One call of course was to the new barn replacing the 
one burned in the midst of haying—a modern dairy 
barn quite different from the barns of our grandsires. 
The main difference is that the cows have the center of 
the stage and the hay is in the attic. It is a barn 
of concrete floors, a central walk between two rows of 
milk cows, running water in patented drinking buckets 
fastened to the stanchions and cows trained to turn it 
on with their noses, electric milking machines, manure 
quickly shoved to a drop, everything clean and sanitary 
as per the revised statutes of the great State of New 
York and the milk regulations of the cities. But what 
an attic for hay! Eighty tons of it can be put into this 
one barn. The roof is made specially to allow more 
hay to be mowed away. It’s all handled by great forks 
that are attached to little cars on tracks that carry it 


_ to deposit it. 


expeditiously to the place where the farmer has decided 
Chutes send it to the feeding platform 
below as needed. There is no driving into the barn 
with the hay in this modern barn. The load is driven 
under a pulley at the end of the barn and an enormous 
door up near the peak opens to receive it. 

Our own large hay barn with mighty timbers held 
together with wooden pegs, raised at a time when all 
the timbers were hewn by hand, lets one walk in 
between great mows on either side with room for a 
barn dance, a corn husking or a large dinner party in 
between. In such a barn the cows are elsewhere. In 
our case in a separate building attached called the 
cow barn—only we have no cows. 

Another big difference between the old barn and the 
new one is in cost. Our barn was built from timber 
felled on the farm. The new barn in the hollow came 
in sections by fast freight. Our barn cost probably a 
few hundred dollars. The new barn in all probability 
cost between four and five thousand dollars. 

* * * 

I have been working all the morning in the flower 
garden clearing out dead stalks and exceedingly live 
grass. The delphinium stood up as if there were no 
such thing as frost, and one had put forth several sprays 
of deep purple blossoms. One of the geraniums along- 
side the house had survived and had hung out its dark 
red blossoms. But most of the plants were ready for 
winter and already in their long sleep. The hellebore or 
Christmas rose was about ready to bloom. 

On a day like this first of November, the hills come 
in close. The trees have dropped their leaves—all but 
the Lombardy poplars and a few of the shrubs. I 
have seen but one pair of wings and that for just an 
instant in the thicket back of the big barn. “There are 
few rifle shots this fall,” said a friend. “The hunters are 
far away.” The deer, the rabbits, the partridges, the 
foxes and the raccoons, could they reason about the 
situation, doubtless would say that they approve of 
the war, for it stops the slaughter. 

* * * 

I wish that there was less drinking in my native 
county. I do not share the view that all drinking is 
wicked. But all the poetry and beauty that have been 
wrapped about moderate drinking are torn off rudely 
when one comes into contact with the ruin for which 
drinking so often is responsible. Here is a boy com- 
pelled to leave school to take care of the farm that his 
father no longer looks after. Here is a fellow who has 
lost his job through drink. Here is a charming, brilliant 
personality slowly going downhill through drink—all 
the finer feelings in him blunted—all the great natural 
drive slowed up. 

It is a thousand pities that a movement for self- 
control, for temperance, for careful government regula- 
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tion, should be tied up with so much fanaticism. For 
there are a few virtues besides that of being a teetotaler. 

“I had the best mother a man ever had,” said a 
young farmer who dropped in to see me. “She had 
a hard life in some ways. But one thing she said to 
me over and over again was, ‘Son, keep your word. No 
matter what you promise or what it costs you to stick 
to it, go through with it. Make your word good.’” 
“I’m not so very good,” he continued, “but I’ve always 
tried to live up to that.” I am reasonably sure that 
this man takes a drink now and then, but he never will 
drink much or waste much money on the habit because 
he is more interested in his work, in getting his debts 
paid, in keeping his reputation good in the neighbor- 
hood than in the pleasurable stimuli of the barroom. 

= * * 

Many things are right with this world. When one 
finds himself cast down by selfishness and _self- 
indulgence, it is profitable to make a list of things that 
are right in a single neighborhood or with the people 
whom one knows best. Even in people of whom we 
disapprove there may be much that is fine. 

A minister has a chance to find out about people. 
Here is a regular spitfire, but loyal to the death. Here 
is a scandalmonger, but what an efficient worker! 


A Freshman Attends a 


Stanley Manning 


F the affairs of the United States of America or of 
the family of nations could be handled by a group 
of men and women as intent upon promoting the 
welfare of the whole people as are the trustees of the 
Universalist Church of America upon furthering the 
welfare of the whole church, we would need have no 
doubts or fears for the future. Business acumen, whole- 
some common sense, open-mindedness, willingness to 
discuss controversial issues freely and sincere devotion 
to the church were in constant evidence during the first 
regular meeting of the Board, which was held in New 
York on Monday and Tuesday, November 15 and 16. 
A newcomer to the Board could not but be impressed 
with these qualities. 

All members of the Board, except Harold S. Latham, 
detained at home by illness, and Dr. Clare C. Blauvelt, 
who could not spare the time to make the long journey 
from California, were present. The resignation of Paul 
Herschel had been accepted at a special meeting of the 
Board following immediately after adjournment 
of the General Assembly of the church in October. 
He has entered military service, and finds it im- 
possible to give time to the work of the Board. 
Rey. Donald K. Evans of Chicago had been nomi- 
nated to fill his place, but under the new bylaws 
could not be officially elected until sixty days had 
elapsed. He had been invited to attend the meeting, 
but without vote. Dr. Robert Cummins, general super- 
intendent, A. Ingham Bicknell, treasurer, and Miss 
Ann Postma, vice-president, were also in attendance, 
but without vote. The absence of the secretary, Miss 
Esther A. Richardson, due to illness, was noted with 
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Here is an egotist—how kind to his wife and children! 
And there are innumerable people:in whom one sees 
only kindness, industry, patience, self-sacrifice. 

* * * 

A little editorial in the New York Times, entitled 
“November,” puts together the storms and the sun- 
shine that together make up life and which the wise 
man accepts without either foolish optimism or loss of 
faith. The writer says: 


November is cold rains and raw evenings and bright, crisp 
days and a few fugitive snatches of Indian summer. It is 
brown oak leaves fluttering in the sunlight which slants from 
far to the south. It is bluejays screaming and juncos twitter- 
ing and a swift, silent flight of teal beating downwind in the 
early dusk. It is crisp frost in the dawn. 

November is a hearth fire and apple cider and pumpkin 
pie with plenty of spice in its brown goodness. It is topcoat 
and gloves and a muffler under the chin. It is storm doors 
and storm sash and an ice fringe along the streams. It is 
clam chowder and pea soup and chile and Irish stews, with 
lots of potatoes to make up for the shortage. of meat. 

November is rubbers and galoshes and umbrellas, and 
sniffles. It is ashes from the furnace—maybe. It is a busy 
bucksaw, for the countryman. It is election, orderly and 
democratic. It is Armistice Day, when we remember another 
war with the goose-steppers. It is Thanksgiving. 

November, late evening of the year: 


Board Meeting 


deep regret, and a message of greeting and hope for 
her speedy recovery was sent to her. 

One of the most interesting things about the group 
attending the meeting was the fact that exactly half 
of those present had held the office of president of the 
National Young People’s Christian Union, now the Uni- 
versalist Youth Fellowship: Mr. Bicknell from 1910 to 
1912; Dr. Stanley Manning from 1912 to 1915; Dr. E. C. 
Reamon from 1923 to 1926; Dr. C. H. Olson from 1926 
to 1928; Rev. B. B. Hersey from 1936 to 1939; and 
Miss Postma, elected to the position last summer. 

Most of the business of the Board at this meeting, 
with a single exception, was of a routine nature: the 
appointment of committees and commissions, the 
assignment of certain recommendations and resolutions 
of the Assembly to officers or committees for execution, 
and decision as to methods and details in certain proj- 
ects left to the trustees. Aid to the Universalist church 
in London was referred to the Committee on War 
Relief; the location of denominational headquarters to 
the special committee on 16 Beacon Street; aid to 
conscientious objectors to the Executive Committee; 
education for world order to the Central Planning 
Council; and co-operation with Tur Leaver to the 
Commission on Literature. 

From the income of the Gunn Fund provision was 
made for any future needs of our ministers now in 
national service, either in assisting them to settlements 
after their return to civilian life, or in providing for 
their postwar rehabilitation. Recommendations for 
expanding our work in North Carolina and employing 
an executive for the Commission on Social Action were 
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deferred, pending the outcome of the United Appeal for 
funds for denominational work. 


The United Appeal 


This United Appeal was the chief business of the 
meeting, and on its details nearly the whole of one 
day was spent. It was agreed that the appeal this 
year could not be made to include either the Publishing 
House or the Association of Universalist Women, as 
there are too many details to be arranged in the short 
time available. The Youth Fellowship will be included, 
and the part of its budget provided by individual con- 
tributions will be guaranteed. It is probable that the 
same arrangement will be made with the General Sun- 
day School Association, but its board will have to take 
official action first. A tentative plan was made, and if 
this is approved by the Sunday School Association’s 
board, all of the religious education and young people’s 
work will be included in the United Appeal, under the 
slogan, “My Fair Share.” This one appeal will take 
the place not only of the appeals made by these two 
organizations, but those made under the heading of 
Quotas, Loyalty Fellowship, and Forward Together 
Program. It was recognized that some will wish to 
continue giving under the old plans, and it was agreed 
that any such action would be welcome, but the new 
United Appeal will be on the “My Fair Share” basis. 

The working out of the details of the appeal was 
left to the president and the general superintendent, 
who will submit their plans by mail to the trustees, 
and their recommendations will then be referred to the 
Executive Committee for final action. 

The mortgage which the church holds on the prop- 
erty at 176 Newbury Street, Boston, formerly used as 
denominational headquarters, was released, allowing 
the Publishing House to sell the property and so free 
itself from the financial burden which holding it now 
entails. 

Plans were made for providing the recently 
appointed Universalist chaplains with communion sets, 
as was done for those who first went into the service. 

The committees and commissions appointed are 
closely related to the Board of Trustees, but in many 
instances include individuals who are not members of 
the Board. The appointments are as follows, the first 
named being the chairman in each case: 


Committees of the Board 


Executive Committee: Dr. Reamon, Chester Dunlap, 
Fred B. Perkins, Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, Dr. Manning, 
with Dr. Cummins and Miss Richardson ea officiis. 

Committee on Budget and Control: Mr. Bicknell, 
Mr. Perkins, Samuel F. Parker, Dr. Cummins, Dr. Fred 
C. Leining, with Dr. Reamon ez officio. 

Committee on Investments: Mr. Dunlap, Mr. 
Parker, Charles B. Ladd, Louis Annin Ames and 
George H. Upton. 

Committee on 16 Beacon Street: Mr. Parker, Dr. 
Cummins, Mr. Bicknell, Charles B. Newhall, Mrs. 
Wood. 

Committee on the Gunn Fund and Pensions: Dr. 
Cummins, Mr. Bicknell, Dr. W. W. Rose and Dr, 


Cornelius Greenway. 
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Commission on the Ministry: Dr. Manning, Rev. 
B. B. Hersey, Dr. Blauvelt. 

Committee on Aid to Churches: Dr. Olson, Mr. 
Parker, Rev. Donald K. Evans, Mrs. Wood, Mr. 
Perkins. 

Committee on Revision of Rules of the Board: 
Mr. Perkins, Mr. Bicknell. 


Committees and Commissions of the General Assembly 


International Church Extension Board: Dr. John M. 
Ratcliff, Mrs. G. H. Ball, Dr. W. H. Macpherson, Mrs. 
Clinton L. Scott, Mrs. George A. Friedrich, with Miss 
Richardson as secretary. 

Commission on Church Architecture: C. C. Springall. 

Committee to Conduct Negotiations with the Fed- 
eral Council: Dr. Cummins, Dr. Reamon and Dr. 
Manning. 

Commission on Literature: Mr. Latham, Dr. D. B. F. 
Hoyt, Dr. E. H. Lalone, Rev. Edna P. Bruner, Rev. 
Hugh S. Tigner. 

Commission on Social Action: Dr. Seth R. Brooks, 
Miss Florence Flickinger, Rey. Emerson S. Schwenk, 
Miss Ethel Hughes, Dr. F. W. Ballou, Dr. Herbert E. 
Benton. 

Committee on Suffolk: Mrs. Wood, Miss Margaret 
Winchester, Miss Ann Postma, Rev. G. H. Ulrich, Miss 
Beulah Cone, Mrs. Cartwright. 

Committee on War Relief: Dr. Roger F. Etz, Rev. 
Robert Killam, Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, Dr. F. D. Adams, 
Dr. Harold H. Niles. 

Delegates to the Congregational-Christian Coun- 
cil: Dr. W. W. Rose, Clement F. Robinson. 

The Central Planning Council is made up of the 
general superintendent as chairman, and two represent- 
atives from each denominational organization, one of 
them a board member and one from the employed 
staff. Dr. Manning and Miss Richardson were elected 
by the Board of Trustees. 

The Board adjourned in time for a late dinner on 
Tuesday evening, before and after which some hurried 
away to catch trains for home, while others remained 
for committee meetings and other work in the evening. 
A newcomer to the Board was impressed with the zeal 
and devotion of these men and women, busy people 
in business and the professions, giving freely of time 
and thought and energy to the church they love. 


MARK TWAIN IN “ROUGHING IT” 


Once at a critical period in my life I took an aristo- 
cratic young lady out driving behind a horse only 
recently retired from a long career pulling a milk wagon. 
I intimated I had always owned the horse and was 
accustomed to grandeur. I tried to appear easy, even 
vivacious, when the horse started to amble from one 
side of the street to the other, stopping regularly at 
every third house. I moved heaven and earth to get 
that horse out of town but did not succeed. He deliv- 
ered milk at 162 domiciles and finally brought up at a 
dairy depot, refusing to budge further. In eloquent 
silence I walked the girl home. There was a coolness 
between us after that. (Harper) 
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How Universalism Came to Maine | 


Elbert D. Hayford 


Address delivered at the one hundred fifteenth annual combined sessions of the 
Maine Universalist Convention held in Congress Square Church, Portland, 


September 20-22, 1943. 


HE early seventeenth century church and state in 

New England have been described as ‘“‘a church 
without a bishop, and a state without a king.” That 
church nevertheless strongly adhered to the belief in a 
state-controlled church. It was a period in which 
religious toleration was neither understood nor prac- 
ticed. A blind zeal for their own opinions and a fierce 
hatred of the opinions of others animated the various 
religious groups of that day. Nonconformists them- 
selves in England, the early churchmen in New England 
were imposing conformity to their beliefs on all those 
who sought a haven in this part of the new western 
world. 

The colonial laws of Massachusetts as early as 1657 
required all towns to provide for the employment of a 
“Gospell Minister.’ The statute of 1692 was more 
explicit. It required “that the inhabitants of each town 
within this province shall take due care from time to 
time to be constantly provided of an able, learned, 
orthodox minister, of good conversation to dispense the 
word of God to them; which minister shall be suitably 
encouraged and sufficiently supported and maintained 
by the inhabitants of the town.” A ministerial tax was 
imposed upon each member of the community, and a 
grant of land of 320 acres was made to the first settled 
minister. An additional lot of land was set apart, the 
income to be devoted to the support of the ministry in 
such town. 

By the middle of the seventeenth century a number 


of the Society of Friends, or Quakers, had come to New _ 


England. Their founder, George Fox, had denounced 
a paid ministry and declared it to be a sin to pay tithes. 
The New England church, based as it was on state 
support, immediately came into bitter conflict with the 
Quakers, who suffered expulsion from the colonies 
and imprisonment. The Baptists, or Anabaptists 
as they were first called, were likewise proscribed 
and banished. Later the Universalists were to have 
visited upon them the displeasure of the state- 
controlled church. Though they were not expelled or 
imprisoned, they were regarded with extreme disfavor 
by the established church of the colonists (or the 
“standing order,” as it came to be known). The opposi- 
tion to the state-controlled religion of that day was led 
hy the Friends, the Baptists and the Universalists. 

Only five or six towns were incorporated in the 
- seventeenth century in the area known as the District 
of Maine. Beginning with Kittery in 1647 and closing 
with Scarboro in 1658, these towns were but a thin 
screen against the deep background of the unbroken 
forest of the interior. This part of the colony was 
growing very slowly, and, of course, the state church 
likewise made little progress. 

However, in the next century, beginning with the 
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incorporation of Berwick in 1713, the situation was 
reversed. Hardy settlers pushed into the interior and 
some twenty or twenty-five towns had been incor- 
porated by the fateful year 1775, which marked the 
beginning of the American Revolution. The state- 
controlled church grew constantly stronger; those who 
objected to paying the ministerial tax were more and 
more severely dealt with. Their goods were distrained 
and their livestock sold to pay the minister’s salary. 
One town was haled into court on the charge of having 
had no settled minister for a period of five years. But not 
only was political freedom in the air, religious freedom 
was asserting itself. More and more people were 
demanding that the religious tax be abolished. Re- 
ligion, they asserted, was a matter of individual con- 
science. William King, afterwards first governor of 
Maine, took a prominent part in this opposition to 
state-controlled religion. As a senator in the Massa- 
chusetts General Court he was one of the chief sup- 
porters of the Toleration Act of 1811, which finally 
repealed the law requiring towns to support a minister. 
His interest in the separation of church and state may 
lave been one of the reasons why he became so promi- 
nent in the movement to have the District of Maine 
made a separate state. It is recorded in history that 
when a constitution for the new state was being con- 
sidered, William King traveled to Monticello, the home 
of Jefferson, and had the aging sage write the section 
governing religious liberty. 

The adoption of the federal constitution in 1787 
and 1788, by which the separation of church and state 
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was embodied in our fundamental law, dealt the final 
blow to the “standing order,” though it was some forty 
years after the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States before the Maine Legislature enacted 
laws fully putting into effect complete separation of 
church and state. 

Some ministers in Maine to this day are receiving 
part of their salaries from the ancient fund “for the 
use of the ministry.” This comes about by reason of 
the legal doctrine of vested rights, our courts having 
held, and properly so, that ancient interests inuring to 
a parish cannot be disturbed by our courts of law, lest 
chaos ensue. 

Between 1775 and 1820, at which latter date Maine 
became a state, there was a rapid growth in population, 
nearly two hundred towns being incorporated. As 
already stated, in this period the laws governing state- 
controlled religion, in spite of the federal constitution 
separating church and state, did not greatly change. 
The “standing order” was clinging tenaciously to its 
old-time privileges and prerogatives, but court decisions 
awarding a part of the income of the ministerial fund 
to Baptist, Methodist and Universalist societies had 
dealt a death blow to state-controlled religion. 

In 1798 seven men from the newly incorporated 
town of Norway, believers in the doctrine of Universal- 
ism, joined with others from New Gloucester and Po- 
land to form a circuit and employ a religious instructor. 
They called Elder Thomas Barnes, then in Connecticut, 
to come and preach to them. Barnes came and pro- 
cured a farm in Poland, for he had to have some means 
of livelihood for his family, as the compensation he 
could expect from the limited membership of his flock 
would hardly furnish more than his expenses of travel. 
The contract was that Mr. Barnes was to preach one 
Sunday in each month in each of the three towns of 
Norway, New Gloucester and Poland, and was to have 
the fourth Sunday for missionary work in adjoining 
fields. We know that under this arrangement he 
preached in Portland in 1799; also in Freeport, Turner, 
Danville (now Auburn) and Livermore. In 1802 Gray 
was added to the circuit, eh) was now forty miles 
long. 

Thomas Barnes, a native of New Hampshire, and 
in early life a Baptist, had, after hearing Rev. Caleb 
Rice preach, embraced the faith of Universalism in 1782. 
He had preached for a time in Oxford and in Gloucester, 
Massachusetts. One authority has it that Falmouth 
was added to his circuit. 

The honor of building the first Universalist church 
edifice in Maine evidently goes to the society in Nor- 
way, where a church was erected in 1801. 

In October, 1803, a group in Turner formed “The 
First Universalist Gospel Parish in Turner,” and voted 
to settle among them a religious instructor. Strong 
opposition immediately developed among the members 
of the state-supported church. They charged that the 
movement was fostered by those who sought to evade 
the ministerial tax levied by the town. When the 
General Court convened in Boston in the following 
January, 1804, the Turner Society of Universalists filed 
there a petition to which fifty-two names were attached, 
praying for the incorporation of their society. The 
opponents inserted an article in the town warrant of 
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Turner of April 2, 1804, to this effect: “To see if the 
town will vote to send a representative to the General 
Court to oppose the granting of the petition of the 
Universalists.” Though strongly supported, the article 
in the town warrant was finally defeated. Many influ- 
ential citizens were among the petitioners, probably the 
most prominent being Ichabod Bonney, son of the 
original promoter of the settlement of the town. He 
was postmaster, town clerk and chairman of the town 
officers, and his influence, no doubt, carried the day. 

Between 1800 and 1816 Rev. Thomas Barnes had 
preached occasionally in Turner. Rev. Isaac Root 
appears to have been the first resident minister, and 
in 1806 he was succeeded by Rey. Sebastian Streeter. 
Rev. Sylvanus Cobb preached in Turner about 1824 
and for some years afterwards. 

Meantime the seed of Universalism was germinating 
in the soil of other communities in this area. 

New Gloucester was on the direct road from the 
mother commonwealth to Norway, Turner and other 
new towns to the north. Capt. Joseph McLellan of 
New Gloucester, a member of the General Court of 
Massachusetts, had heard John Murray preach in 
Boston and had told some of his fellow townsmen of 
the new message of hope and love that Murray was 
spreading in the cultured capital. In 1804 there had 
been formed in New Gloucester “The First Universalist 
Society of Christians in New Gloucester.” By invita- 
tion of Capt. McLellan, John Murray came and 
preached in New Gloucester in 1805. No doubt there 
was much liberal sentiment in this town. Settled by 


citizens from Gloucester, Massachusetts, where Murray _ 
labored so effectively for so many years, it was also 


the home of Moses Greenleaf. This hardy pioneer 


- served through the Revolution, and as master of the 
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field lodge of Masons had several times conducted his 
meetings in the presence of the calm and _ taciturn 
leader, General Washington. Greenleaf could hardly 
have believed that the Universalists were as bad as 
some had depicted them, for had not his beloved 
commander, Washington, respected and esteemed John 
Murray? Nearly twenty years previously (1786), the 
Baptists of New Gloucester had been absolved from 
paying the church tax. The Universalists of New 
Gloucester, as previously stated, joined with those of 
Norway and Poland, to whom Thomas Barnes con- 
tinued to minister. 

The first mention we have of Universalist preaching 
in Portland, as before stated, was by Thomas Barnes 
in 1799. He had begun his work on the New 
Gloucester-Norway circuit the year before. Rev. 
Hosea Ballou also spoke in Portland from time to time 
between 1809 and 1814. In 1821 Rev. Russell Streeter 
preached in Portland, and shortly afterwards was called 
as the minister, and the first meetinghouse was ded- 
icated. On this occasion Mr. Ballou 
dedicatory prayer and Rev. Sebastian Streeter preached 
the morning sermon. In the afternoon Rev. Russell 
Streeter was installed, the sermon being preached by 
Mr. Ballou from Jeremiah 3:15: “And I will give 
you pastors according to mine heart, which shall feed 
you with knowledge and understanding.” Mr. Streeter, 
the first pastor in Portland, lived to an advanced age, 
and preached there as late as 1853. 

In 1863 the “new meeting house on High Street” 
was built. That, I believe, is this structure, in which 
we are assembled today. 

Among other early Universalist preachers in Maine 
were Rey. Sylvanus Cobb, already mentioned, under 
whose ministry the church in Waterville was built in 
1826; Rev. William A. Drew, who was in Augusta when 
the church was built there in 1835; Rev. L. L. Saddler, 
pastor in Portland from 1842 to 1847, who preached 
the sermon when our church in Gardiner was dedicated 
in 1843. 

A national liberalism was sensed by the early lead- 
ers in our denomination. If strict Calvinists loaded 
themselves with textual missiles to throw into our 
advancing ranks, so also did Thomas Barnes, Russell 
Streeter and Hosea Ballou throw back texts innumer- 
able to defend themselves. 

I like that story told of Dr. Lyman Beecher and 
Hosea Ballou. At a joint debate where they met to 
argue Calvinism and Universalism, after several apos- 
tolic blows from each, shrewdly parried by the other, 


Sylvanus Cobb 


gave the - 


Hosea Ballou 


Dr. Beecher opened to the Ninth Psalm and read, 
“The wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the 
nations that forget God.” Turning to Ballou he said, 
“There, sir, the wicked are in hell; get them out if 
you can!” Hosea Ballou, calm as a summer morning, 
pointing to the twentieth chapter of Revelation, read, 
“Death and hell delivered up the dead which were 
in them.” “There,” said Father Ballou, “they are out; 
get them in again if you can!” 

Mankind may be plunged into the abyss of war and 
suffering, but we have faith that the race will emerge 
to rise to nobler heights. 

Dr. John Coleman Adams in a beautiful hymn 
catches a vision of the future in these lines: 


We praise thee, God, for harvests earned, 
The fruits of labor garnered in; 

But praise thee more for soil unturned 
From which the yield is yet to win... . 


We praise thee for life’s gathered gains, 
The blessings that our cup o’erbrim; 

But more for pledge of what remains 
Past the horizon’s utmost rim. 


Memorandum from General George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, to the commanding generals 
of the Branches: 


The reaction to instructions from Washington of a 
troop commander far from home, in surroundings with 
which we are utterly unfamiliar, may be akin to that 
of the Duke of Wellington, who in 1810 wrote from 
Spain to the Secretary of State for War— 


My Lord: 


If I attempted to answer the mass of futile corre- 
spondence that surrounds me, I should be debarred 
from all serious business of campaigning. 

I must remind your lordship—for the last time— 
that so long as I retain an independent position I shall 
see that no officer under my command is debarred by 
attending to the futile driveling of mere quill-driving 
in your lordship’s office from attending to his first duty 
—which is, and always has been, so to train the private 
men under his command that they may, without ques- 
tion, beat any force opposed to them in the field. 

I am, my lord, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) WELLINGTON 
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Tragic Death of William Cromie 


ILLIAM WESLEY CROMIE, pastor of Christ 

Church, Universalist, Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, died in his study in the tower room of his church 
in the night of Sunday, November 21. His body was dis- 
covered Monday forenoon by two ladies who came to 
work in the office of the Community War Fund in the 
church. He died of gas poisoning which came from the 
defective or loosened hose leading to a portable gas 
heater. The verdict of the medical examiner was 
“accidental death.” 

Mr. Cromie was unmarried, and did much work in 
the church study. He had been driving himself hard as 
head of the Community War Fund, in preparing for a 
union Thanksgiving service to be held in his church, 
and in arranging for the sesquicentennial of the church 
planned for the Sunday following. It was his habit-to 
work often late into the night. 

Funeral services were held in the church, Wednes- 
day afternoon, November 24, and the church was 
filled. Citizens of Portsmouth, irrespective of creed, 
his own church people, fellow ministers in the Univer- 
salist denomination and from the other churches of the 
community, and members of the faculty and students of 
Tufts College united in a moving tribute. The flowers 
were magnificent. 

Rev. J. Wayne Haskell of Concord, state superin- 
tendent, was in charge of the service, and eloquent and 
fitting addresses were made by Dean Skinner of Tufts 
and by Dr. Cummins, general superintendent. Dr. 
Cummins made the closing prayer. 

At Universalist Headquarters the offices of the 
Youth Fellowship were closed by Mr. Frazier during 
the hour of the services in Portsmouth. 

A second service was held in Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, Saturday, November 27. 

William Wesley Cromie was born in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, November 7, 1914, the son of Joseph 
Cromie, who is living at 12 Chase Street in that city. 
His mother is dead. A brother and a sister survive. 
He was graduated from the Bridgeport High School 
in 1933. For eight years thereafter he was a composing 
room employe of the Post Publishing Company, Bridge- 
port, and a reporter. During this period he took an 
active interest in the work of the Connecticut Young 
People’s Christian Union, serving as state president 
and as a member of the National Board. Under his 
leadership several young people’s groups put on highly 
successful radio programs. 

Deciding to become a minister he entered Tufts 
College, taking the combined academic and theological 
course. As he was able to take only half-time work, 
he had still two or three years’ work at Tufts ahead 
of him before he got the two degrees for which he was 
working. 

While Professor Wolfe of Tufts was supplying the 
Saugus, Massachusetts, church, Mr. Cromie became 
the student assistant. When he was licensed to preach, 
September 29, 1942, he became pastor. He was 
chairman of the Youth Commission of the Saugus 


Mr. Cromie 


Council of Churches, president of the Saugus Welfare 
League, and one of the organizers of the Saugus 
District Boy Scouts of America. His good work in 
Saugus led to his being called to Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, where he began work last June. 


Dr. Hersey’s Tribute 


Dr. Harry Adams Hersey of Danbury, Connecticut, 
sent us a tribute to Mr. Cromie, headed “Bill.” He 
wrote to the editor as follows: r 


“TI had to write the enclosed tribute to one of the 
finest young men I ever knew, whose tragic death has 
filled my old heart with sorrow like unto that of losing 
a beloved son. I am sure ‘Bill’s’ relatives, friends 
and numerous associates will be glad if you can pub- 
lish what I have written.” 


His tribute follows: 


I have been deeply moved by the tragic death of 
William W. Cromie, to me and to hosts of friends in 
Connecticut, and elsewhere, “our Bill.” He was just 
coming into active denominational work when I came 
to Connecticut, thirteen years ago. He had been 
discovered and developed by Rev. Harold H. Niles, 
D.D., his pastor in Bridgeport, who said of him that 
he was sure he would prove a success, and that one 
never had to tell him anything twice or make a sugges- 
tion which he did not adopt. With genuine consecra- 
tion to the work of the Y.P.C.U. he became state 
president. In that office he went not only “the second 
mile” but many unrequired leagues. He made execu- 
tive board meetings possible because he would travel 
hundreds of miles of a Sunday afternoon and evening 
to get, and to return to their homes, members who 
otherwise could not have attended. He visited the 


unions locally and put the spirit of the living creature — 
into the wheels. In all my experience as national — 
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secretary and half a century of intimate association 
with our young people, I can say without reservation 
that never have I seen a more devoted, capable, ener- 
getic and tireless state officer. The Union absorbed 
him, developed qualities and abilities which led him 
to study for our ministry. He merited the Scriptural 
phrase, “a choice young man and a goodly.” 

“Jesus looked upon the young man and loved him,” 
we are told; loved him for what he might have become. 
But we have looked upon “Bill” Cromie and loved 
him for what he did become and all his future promised. 
Short as was his career, he achieved much and had 
character and spirit, which are the true measure of 
“age,” however short the earthly span. 

“Though the righteous die in his youth, yet shall 
he be at rest. For honorable youth is not that which 


_standeth in length of days, nor that which is measured 


by number of years: but wisdom is gray hair unto 
men, and an unspotted life is ripe old age. Having 
fulfilled his course in a short time, he fulfilled long 
years; for his soul was well-pleasing unto the Lord. 


Sir Philip Gibbs 
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There is a prize for blameless souls, and when the 
people see this, they shall say within themselves, “This 
is he whose departure was taken for misery, and whose 
going from us to be utter destruction. He is now 
numbered among the children of God, and his lot 
among the saints. Thus the righteous that is dead 
shall condemn the ungodly that are living, and youth 
that is soon perfected shall admonish the many years 
of an unrighteous man’s old age. Yea, they shall be 
greatly rewarded, for God hath proved them, and 
found them worthy for himself.’ ” 

In the “one universe” in which we all exist all of the 
time, as Sir Oliver Lodge taught us, whether in this 
world or what we call the next, there is still before “our 
Bill” endless opportunity, high service. In a timeless 
realm, in an ageless form, he will continue. With us 
who remain he will be a bright, beautiful and inspiring 
memory, and we shall picture him always, in our 
sacred imagination, as having become, had he remained 
here, all that he promised, and we expected, that he 
would become. 


The Postwar World I Want 


By Permission of the Sunday Chronicle, London 


T will not be easily obtainable, this world I want 
after the war, although I have hopes that we shall 
move in that direction. One goes on hoping. 

The world I should like to see is not an earthly 
paradise, for that would be aiming too high, nor a poet’s 
dream of Utopia in which all is blessed and beautiful, 
but just a world liberated from its terrors and unneces- 
sary agonies. 

It needs but one step forward in human intelligence 
and in moral character. Is humanity able to take that 
one step forward? 

The world I want after the war is the world of 
peace; peace lasting longer than a mere respite between 
this war and the next in twenty years or so—with a 
sense of security. 

In peace, nations could put all their vitality and 
genius into the arts and craftsmanship of life, providing 
its necessities, with a fair share of comfort and a fair 
share of fun, with time for the higher development of 
their mind and spirit. It would be a world without 
identity cards, passports, customs barriers, unequal 
exchanges of currency, secret police, or international 
spies. 

With peace assured, there would be no need of 
frontiers and passports and spies. Men and women 
would move freely about the world, using the airways 
of the sky to all the world’s airports. They would 
travel in great air liners, far bigger than any of our 
bombers, and no black vulture of death would be hiding 
in the clouds to pounce upon them. 

These air liners would be the great ships of the sky, 
with music aboard, flying without noise; and the little 
ships on shorter routes would be about them. 

The old nations, now frontierless, would preserve 


their own languages and traditions and local customs, 
but there would be a simple international language 
which would enable travelers to exchange simple ideas 
with Chinese, Russians, Poles, Germans, or other folk. 
This would be another barrier broken down—a barrier 
of the mind. 

Air travel itself would bring all peoples into closer 
touch with each other and kill that ancient instinct of 
the isolated mind: “There’s a furriner. ‘eave a brick 
at ’im.” Chinese and Japanese would stroll up the 
Strand—a more beautiful Strand—and Londoners 
would walk around Tokyo and Canton on holiday 
cruises through the skies. 

There would be a free exchange in scholarship and 
all knowledge. Students from one country would move 
about, if they liked, from one university to another, in 
one country or another, from Oxford to Vienna, from 
Moscow to Cambridge, from Paris to Prague. 

Scientists, philosophers, artists and musicians would 
go to study with some great master. It happened more 
than now in the Middle Ages when great scholars, like 
Erasmus, were great travelers too. 

A fantastic dream? Yes, certainly, if man’s intelli- 
gence is incapable of seeing the truth staring him in 
the eyes, or of learning to take one short step away 
from the dark pit which otherwise awaits him. 

For it is now the simple truth that if we maintain 
the old national rivalries and barriers, civilization as we 
know it, and like it, will be blotted out in dust and 
ashes. 

The world I want after the war will not be a soft 
life in the lap of luxury, or some lovely garden with 
marble palaces to which young lovers go hand in hand 
to soft music. There will be peasants on the soil, crafts- 
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men in the workshops, though few miners in the mines, 
because steel and iron will be replaced by plastics made 
more cleanly, without danger in the darkness to the 
limbs and lives of men. But there will be no longer the 
great gulf between poverty and wealth, overfeeding 
and hunger. With tariff barriers down, a free-trade 
system, and an international currency with world 
markets regulated, and the basic necessities of life dis- 
tributed according to world needs, hunger and famine 
will be unknown. 

Starry-eyed idealism? Yes, if the old forces of greed 
and reaction are allowed to prevail, as now they are 
digging in to make such a postwar world impossible. 
But a linking up with the best minds in the United 
States and the British Empire and this island would 
extend such a system over a wide area of the world. 

Henry A. Wallace, Vice-President of the United 
States, and others have planned it as a feasible thing 
in great detail and with factual realism as one of the 
essentials for the prevention of World War III. 

Some of the major evils. of this world, surely, are 
due to lack of education in the broadest sense of that 
word. In the postwar world as I should like to see it, 
the highest range of knowledge would be made avail- 
able to all individuals who wish to pursue this learning, 
so that it is no longer the privilege of class and wealth. 
Those would always be in a minority, but there is 
no reason why the average in this country, for instance, 
should not rise to a higher standard than the dread- 
fully low grade now accepted in our elementary schools. 

Without a moral and spiritual code teaching the 
young mind the finer values of life, a reverence for 
truth, and intellectual integrity, a sense of beauty, and 
a high moral code, there will be no hope of that world 
for which we look. 

In the world I want, the individual will be a free 
man and a free woman, not to be regimented, con- 
scripted, or forced into any political framework by the 
state, which must be the servant of the people and not 
its master. 

The individual soul must be left free to remain 
aloof, critical, and solitary if he wants, apart from the 
elementary duties of his status as a citizen. 

The individual of the new world will refuse 
allegiance to any form of state tyranny seeking to con- 
trol his way of life or his free play of mind, provided 
he takes his part in neighborly service and shares the 
common burden. For totalitarianism in all forms, how- 
ever beautifully disguised, is the way to the human ant 
heap and the death of the spirit under the iron and 
ruthless discipline of the System. 

I see in this country a war against slumdom, ugli- 
ness, and an abominable uniformity. I see the birth 
and growth of lovely little towns surrounded by woods 
and fields, and, in the cities, workmen’s dwellings 
around central quads, like university buildings as once 
they built in Vienna. 

I see the restriction of motor traffic to by-pass roads, 
leaving the lanes as quiet as now they are in wartime. 

I see a world in which the needs of the body are 
supplied, while the mind reaches out to powers beyond 
our present range of knowledge and thought. 

How easy to imagine! How difficult to attain! It 
is like the ideal of Christianity, which after nineteen 
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hundred years is beyond the reach of most men and 
is utterly betrayed by most of us. 

We cannot make anything like this new world, nor 
anything like that peace, if only one or two nations like 
ourselves follow this path. Without China and Russia 
we cannot do it. Without Germany we cannot do it. 
We need a new spirit, a finer intelligence everywhere, a 
higher code of morality—the Christian code. 

For the world we want is a neighborly, sharing 
world, a world which has wiped blood out of its eyes 
and has destroyed the engines of destruction except for 
the defense of peace. It will not be my world. I shall 
not live to see it. But it’s the world I want for my 
grandchildren, and if they are wiser than we have 
been, they will try to make it so. 


MY GARDENS 


I have two lovely gardens, 
Which I have set apart 

To help me and to comfort me 
And heal my aching heart. 


One garden is a quiet spot 

Where lovely flowers grow; 

Phlox, and pinks, and mignonette, 
And pansies in a row. 


The other garden’s in my heart 

Where lovely thoughts grow; 

Of faith, and love, and hope, and peace, 
To guide my whole life through. 


And when my friends drop in for tea 
And are ready to depart, 

I give them phlox, and mignonette, 
And pinks, and bleeding heart. 


Oh, may I give them secretly 
From my soul garden too, 
Faith, and hope, and love, and peace, 
To cheer them as they go. 
Dorotuy EAruu 


THE HUMAN TOUCH 


Once when the late Colonel Van Wyck, of Nebraska, 
was running for Congress he encountered a sturdily 
independent Irish farmer who resolutely refused to 
accord the candidate any support. Much to the 
colonel’s surprise, the Celt told him just before election 
day that he had decided to give him his vote. 

“Glad to hear it, Pat,’ exclaimed the candidate 

thankfully, “but I rather thought you were against 
me.” 
“Well, sir, to tell the truth, I was,” replied Pat, “and 
whin ye stood by me pig pen and talked that day for 
near two hours, ye didn’t budge me a hair’s breadth. 
But, sir, afther ye was gone I got to thinkin’ how ye 
reached yer hand over the fence and scratched the pig 
on the back; it was thin I made up me mind that when 
a rale colonel was as sociable as that, I wasn’t the man 
to vote ag’in him.”—The Christian Science Monitor. 
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Reactions of Our Readers | 


AN AMERICAN OFFICER TO FRAZIER 


To rue Epitor: ; , 
The following letter will be of interest to our people. 


Dovueuas FRAzIER 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Frazier: 


It has been good to have the little booklets and letters 
that you have been sending to me and I want you to know I 
appreciate them. 

Although I have run into few Universalists in this area, I 
have made it a point to attend chapel services whenever pos- 
sible, and as a commanding officer of a group of boats I have 
made it a point to have Catholics and Protestants alike have 
the opportunity to attend services each Sunday and Holy Day. 
I’ve found that few officers are without their Testament, and 
the squadron commander reads his every day. I have the 
Testament and Psalms presented “in token of membership 
received in the Universalist church, Stamford, Conn., on April 
4, 1920.” Signed—‘“Edson Reifsnider, Minister.” 

Please remember me to Dr. Van Schaick, whose nephew 
and namesake, John van Schaick Norton, was a particular 
friend in college at Tufts and since. 

Sincerely, 
James A. DANVER 


THE EDITOR’S PECULIAR CONCEPT 


To rue Eprror: 


Thank you for the attention given my article in the 
Journal of Liberal Religion. You have a very peculiar or 
limited concept of the second front. Mr. Churchill himself 
stated that the Italian operations were not a second front. 


Huacu W. Weston 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SEVERAL ITEMS IN THE LEADER 


To rue Epitor: 


I was interested in the Jumbo story a while back. I re- 
member he lost his life to save the baby elephant. It seems 
to me as if most of the stories about Jumbo were fabricated, 
as much about the show and Mr. Barnum probably was. I 
ean tell you a story of something that really happened in 
Syracuse. They were to play on the old County Fair Grounds. 
They went along Tallman Street until they came to the old 
bridge over Onondaga Creek. Baby elephant could have gone 
over, but Jumbo tried the bridge and refused not only to 
go over but to let the rest of the herd go. There was but 
one thing to be done: the manager had to go to a somewhat 
aristocratic, conservative lady and ask permission to take 
the elephants down the path through her garden and let 
them wade the creek. She consented, and the elephants 
crossed that way. For years there was a sign on the shaky 
old bridge telling what weight it would stand. Thanks to 
Jumbo there was never an overweight to cause accident. 

Another interesting item was the minister who drove a 
taxi all summer. I have often wondered why it should be 
considered that taxi drivers are something different from the 
rest of humanity. I dealt with them for nineteen years and 
have many friends among them. They are not a rough, tough 
class as depicted usually, but well-behaved men, kindly and 
appreciative, with families of whom they like to talk. Many 
are well educated and industrious. It is a hard life, but it does 
not necessarily harden them. 

Another item: Some fellow, who was ashamed to sign 
his name and called himself Apostle, says ministers are 


“called,” not hired. Id suggest he read the definition of 
“hired” in the dictionary. Also, I’ve noticed that when the 
salary is not forthcoming on time, the minister gets just as 
mad as any other hired man. If he was so loudly called, 
you would think he would not worry about the salary, being 
sure the Lord would provide. 


Carrie A. RirTer 
Utica, N. Y. 


A LETTER FROM A COUNTRY PARSON 


To rue Eprror: 


The following letter ought to be of interest to the readers 
of Tue Lraner. 


Tuomas Butter 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Rectory 
England 


_ September 28, 1943 
Dear Mr. Butler: 


I have received two letters since I wrote last. I am afraid 
many of my friends find me a poor correspondent now. There 
are so many things to do. I have, on Sunday, always four 
services, sometimes five; these include three sermons. 

During the week there is a daily service, on one day two, 
at which there is an address. There is the visiting of the 
parish. I run two dances a week for troops and a whist drive 
eyery week. (There were several of your countrymen at them 
about a month ago, but they were only in the neighborhood 
for a short time. I got into conversation with a sergeant 
who was from New York. He struck me as a very nice and 
intelligent fellow.) 

Then I have a garden of nearly an acre in area to dig and 
cultivate, with the help of one man a day a week. 

A good many of my parishioners are not living in this area 
now, and of course several hundred young men and women 
are in the forces. My own two children are in the forces, the 
boy a flight lieutenant in the R.A.F. and the girl a Wren in 
the Navy. And one has to try and keep in touch by letter 
with at any rate a good many parishioners who are away and 
in the forces. So one’s time is pretty well occupied from 
getting up, usually at 7:00 a.m., till one goes to bed about 
11 pm. In addition, every ninth night one has to do fire 
watching for a third of the black-out period. So, even for 
a country parson, in England, now life is real, life is earnest. 

Thank you very much for all the reading matter you 
supply me with. It is very kind of you, and I find the com- 
parison of British and American newspapers very interesting. 
On the whole it seems to me that our government has the 
easier task at the present time. There is of course plenty of 
criticism of it, chiefly in an attempt to prod it into greater 
activity. But we have no people corresponding to your isola- 
tionists, who are against the Government’s policy in foreign 
affairs. Or if we have such people, they are silent. I suppose 
that Lord Beaverbrook could have been called an isolationist 
at one time, but in that particular he never had a very great 
following, and he is of course a converted man in that respect. 

We are, I should think, almost as united a country as it 
would be possible to get on questions of foreign policy. In- 
ternally we have not been quite so happy lately. There have 
been a number of strikes, none on a very big scale, but all of 
them against the advice of trade-union leaders. I suppose that 
war weariness accounts for a good many of them. Men have 
been working at high pressure for four years and they find it 
difficult to be good boys all the time. But I don’t think that 
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there is anything very serious behind them. One rather 
annoying section of the public, led by the Communists, is 
always sniping at the Prime Minister on the question of a 
second front, by which they mean invasion of the northwest 
of Europe. But they are a small and militarily ignorant set, 
who are only too ready to seize on anything which helps them 
to show their affinity with Communism in spite of the fact 
that Russia is now much less communistic than they are. 
The war goes ahead well, doesn’t it? Our optimists expect 
it to be over by Christmas; they have each Christmas of the 
war. It seems curious how little some people’s theories are 
affected by facts. But at any rate there is good ground for 
hope, and this time next year we may be nearing the end of 
the war in Europe. 
Yours very sincerely, 


Xx. 


A FELLOW EDITOR WRITES US 


To tHE Eprror: 

I have just read your fine report on the General Assembly 
of the Universalist Church of America, in issue of CurisTIAN 
Leaver, November 6. I am taking time out to tell you it is 
inspirational reading for the outsider, as it must be to thou- 
sands of your own people. What a fine convention you must 
have had! 

I am saving this issue, for there are some things in it 
which I hope to embrace in something for my own readers 
that will inspire them to higher endeavor. 

Hersert C, Van Horn 


The Sabbath Recorder, Plainfield, N. J. 


LET LIBERALS USE SALVATION ARMY TECHNIQUES 


To rue Eprror: 

One of the possibilities that the intellectual churches hawe 
never experimented with is the use of the Salvation Army 
technique in working up enthusiasm for religious ideals rather 
than for Jesus. 

The mature thinker cannot see the idea that God created 
the earth and then had to find a way of saving it afterwards. 
He thinks that there was no mistake but that man is always 
searching earnestly for the right application of his mind, 
emotion and energy to the problem of finding God every day. 
The Salvation Army have substituted Jesus for this more 
difficult process, and it is probably a good solution for those 
who need something easy to grasp. 

Yet we might play with the idea of what we could do with 
the Salvation Army technique. Most of them are cheerful 
and happy people. They have smiles on their faces. They 
welcome you when you go to church. They plead with you 
to come to the Savior and play appealing music while doing 
so. In their music they are willing to take full advantage of 
snappy and catchy tunes. They love a melody. They can 
all play or sing something. 

In comparison with the Army service the intellectual 
church service is cold and staid. 

It is rather difficult to discover just how to whip up 
enthusiasm for an abstract idea rather than for a concrete 
person like Jesus. That is a strong talking point of the 
revivalists, yet the intellectuals cannot use it. They can have 
another substitute for it, however, and that is the use of 
beauty and truth and the appealing qualities that they do 
have in their minds. There is good in being loyal to intellec- 
tual convictions that are not wholly popular or common, and 
they should have their appeal. Also, the beauty of religion 
and of earth and of God should be a factor in any experi- 
mental service where there is a sort of Unitarian Salvation 
Army attempt. 

We do not even know whether we have the purposeful 
songs, the forceful ones that the Army has. True, there are 
gentle and appealing ones like those of Whittier. They should 
be impressive in their beauty. 
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The great advantage of the Army is their very definite 
belief, while the intellectual is always sort of uncertain. He 
is always seeking more evidence and “giving the matter 
further consideration.” 

There are possibilities of interesting the vast numbers in 
America who have no belief in God at all or in any church. 
These millions have been unresponsive to the salvation 
message, as it may not appeal to them any more than it does 
to the intellectual. At least, it is a new departure for the 
fading strictly intellectual churches; and it might be a life 
saver, as it is one of those affairs where one gives, and that 
is often most rewarding. 

Cart Peterson 
Chicago, Il. 


FROM DR. LYMAN WARD 


To rue Eprror: 


Tue Leaver of November 6 arrived promptly. It leaves 
little to be desired in the way of journalistic effort. The story 
of the convention is without a flaw. You must be a happy 
man. 

I was in New York about three weeks before the conven- 
tion and had such a time getting hotel accommodations and 
space on the trains that I had no heart to attempt a return 
to New York so soon. 

You have persisted. and your work is a credit to the 
denomination. 

Lyman Warp 
Camp Hill, Ala. 


WE MUST LICK ANTI-SEMITISM 


To rue Eprror: 


Enclosed is a check for $5.00 for two subscriptions to THs 
CuristIAN Leaver charged to me. 

I hope that your paper will contain many articles by your 
able writers against anti-Semitism, which is sweeping through 
our country districts like a poisonous plague. A summer that 
I spent in the peaceful Michigan farm area has convinced me 
that it is the most pressing problem the church has to face, 
and lick. 

Everyn F. Morneweck 
Detroit, Mich. 


(Christians whose religion comes largely from great Jewish 
leaders must be in the forefront of the battle for fair play for 
Jewish people—Tur Eptror.) 


TIDINGS FROM THE WEST 


To rue Eprror: 

Here come tidings from the West. First let me say that 
being sort of isolated and off by myself I get very hungry for 
Tue Leaner. I truly wish it were possible for it to come 
every week. The only churches in Kansas are located at 
Hutchinson, some eighty miles distant, and at Junction City,. 
one hundred miles away; and with gasoline controlled as it is 
one has to stay at home. Brother King sends me the weekly 
bulletins, which I devour. 

What I have turned over in mind often is why there is 
never a Universalist sermon over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System’s Church of the Air on Sunday morning. All other 
faiths get the chance to broadcast sermons. I listen to 
Columbia’s Church of the Air every Sunday and would enjoy 
hearing a Universalist sermon occasionally. I believe if some 
of our leaders would take this up with the broadcasting sys- 
tem, it could be worked out. I hope that something will come 
of this idea. 

I send best wishes for Tar Leaver, and also a renewal 
of my sub§cription to it. ? 


CrARENCE F, Oxi. ¥ ey 


IE] Dorado, Kan. t 


Ps » . a. Ta * . 
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Our Library Desk | 


Tue Brie Question Ber. By Paul N. 
Elbin. Revell. $1.25. 


Come AND Sze. By Helen Allen. Revell. 
$1.25. 


Two little books have come asking for 
introduction and comments. The one 
is a Bible Question Bee guide, and it is 
one of the best of that sort of thing. 
If one can answer all the questions he 
is surely acquainted with The Book. 
There are fourteen chapters covering 
every major character and event in it. 
There are more than one thousand quiz 
questions. Paul N. Elbin, who arranged 
the volume, is president of West Liberty 
State College in West Virginia. 

The other little book, entitled Come 
and See, is a beautifully written review 
of the Bible account of the creation of 
the universe and the history of Hebrew 
leaders. Then the author in her vision 
beholds a procession of Christian heroes 
and teachers and the work they have 
done for mankind. Her vision continues 
to modern days and we see Grenfell, Da- 
mien, William Booth, Muriel Lester, Lin- 
coln, Booker T. Washington, Sundar 
Singh, Albert Schweitzer, Kagawa, Nie- 
moeller, and Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek. This vision leaves with the author 
this question that answers itself and has 
been attested by this cloud of witnesses: 
“Had I learned the secret of the universe 
that joy comes through service?” The 
author has a rich religious background 
among devout American Lutherans. The 
little book will give the reader an hour’s 
enjoyment and uplift. 


Wru11Am Covupen 


I Was 1n Hety wire NIeMoELLerR. 
Leo Stein. Revell. $2.50. 


Despite its lurid title, this is not just 
another chronicle of prison-camp atroci- 
ties, though it is that; but, even more 
important, it is a highly informing report 
of Pastor Niemoeller’s status and 
opinions and his own explanations of 
past Evangelical Church decisions, to- 
gether with his memories of interviews 
previous to his imprisonment with Hitler, 
Goebbels, and others. It tells much of 
Niemoeller’s prison life and ill-treatment 
and of the deep impression his simplicity 
and sincerity have made on fellow prison- 
ers and even upon a few of the guards 
who have been instructed to be especially 
harsh toward him. The book is written 
by a fellow prisoner, who had, further- 
more, been an associate justice of the 
Landgericht, as well as a law lecturer to 
students of the University of Berlin and 
other universities, a Jew who was later 
fortunate enough to be freed on condi- 
tion that he leave the country; and his 

account is prefaced by an introduction 


By 


over the signature of Norman V. Peale, 
pastor of New York’s Marble Collegiate 
Church. We have here, accordingly, what 
may be presumed to be authentic and 
all but last-minute information about the 
preacher-martyr whose ordeal is very 
closely akin to that of his Master, and 
whose spirit is Christ-like throughout: 
the parallelism, indeed, is striking, both 
in the experience and in the patience with 
which they are borne. 

Niemoeller’s estimates of individual 
Nazis and of their ideas are most wel- 
come and enlightening. For one signal 
example of these, he says of Hitler’s 
declaration, again and again repeated, 
that it is not his, intention to destroy 
religion, that that refers only to his con- 
ception of religion. The Nazis “recog- 
nize man’s inclination to mysticism, and 
they make the most ruthless use of it in 
trying to substitute (their) kind of 
superstition for another. . . . Looked 
at from this viewpoint, their position 
makes sense. They don’t want to destroy 
religion; they want only to give us an- 
other.” (Quotation of Niemoeller’s 
words.) 

The book has very decided interest, 
and especially so for Christian believers. 


Joun E. LeBosquer 


Tue Seconp Curistmas. By John 
Haynes Holmes. Macmillan. $1.25. 


Here are three highly imaginative, 
deeply moving stories which use the 
gospel narratives as a starting point. 
The first entitled, “The Second Christ- 
mas,” tells how Mary returned to the 
stable on Jesus’ second birthday and 
found there a strange light upon its 
rough walls and heard an angel say, “A 
thousand, two thousand years will pass, 
and men will still be taking the name 
of thy son and doing not his will. Wars 
and rumors of wars will fly upon the 
wind; darkness will enshroud the earth, 
and gross darkness the people; the na- 
tions will furiously rage, and imagine 
vain things; hatred and violence will do 
as ever the awful work of death. But 
thy son will live as the rebuke of all 
men’s work; he will be remembered and 
reverenced in spite of all earth’s wicked 
ways; and his words, like beacons, will 
point the way of life.” 

The second tale entitled, “The True 
Story of the Inn-Keeper,” comprises a 
highly original treatment of Luke’s story 
of the boy Jesus in the temple. Ac- 
cording to the Inn-Keeper, Mary’s 
twelve-year-old boy sought out not only 
the savants of the temple in Jerusalem 
but the Inn-Keeper and the stable at 
Bethlehem! It was the Inn-Keeper, too, 
who years later comforted Mary at the 
crucifixion and, returning to Bethlehem, 


found his stable flooded with a strangely 
brilliant sunshine. 

The third story, “The Wise Men Come 
to Herod,” tells of one of Herod’s hench- 
men, well skilled in putting people to 
the sword, who has come to Bethlehem 
to slay the babe. The populace, aroused 
by the Magi, set upon him and the 
dying man is nursed back to life by 
Mary, who remembers what is written 
in the sacred scriptures of her people: 
“If thine enemy be hungry, give him 
bread to eat; and if he be thirsty, give 
him water to drink.” 

Dr. Holmes’ trilogy, long since fa- 
miliar to subscribers of the Community 
Pulpit, proves once again that the 
Christmas message is more effectively set 
forth in story and drama, poetry and 
song than in the prosier and more analyt- 
ical medium of the sermon. The supreme 
characteristic of these simple and elo- 
quent stories, rising even above their 
dramatic intensity, is their compassion. 
It is a compassion not unlike that which 
must somehow prevail among those who 
plan the postwar world and those who 
are to live in it, if the song of the 
Christmas angels is not to be sadly 
interrupted again. 


Norman D. Fiercuer 


Our Youne Fouxs. By Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher. Harcourt, Brace. $1.25. 


Behind this homey title lies an intelli- 
gent discussion of answers to the ques- 
tion of “how our young folks are getting 
along and what they need to give them 
a chance for a fully useful and happy 
life.’ While the author makes an 
elaborate analysis of youth’s situation 
in the prewar days, most of her concern 
is with methods, techniques and avenues 
of solution to their pressing problems. 

The chapters on “New Free Time,” 
“Skills,” and “Group Life” should be 
particularly inspiring for youth leaders, 
ministers and adults who want to face 
the task ahead realistically. On the 
whole, here is a sound presentation of 
the practical, down-to-earth tasks of the 
church with youth, though not directed 
solely to churchmen. 

Here is a sample of what the reader 
will find: “Lack of imagination ex- 
plains our overlooking the existence of 
countless boys and girls who no longer 
have open to them the old chances for 
moral and personal growth.” 

The task with which this book is 
concerned is the elementary one of help- 
ing our young people to step forward to 
take advantage of opportunities for 
better living now newly opened, instead 
of vainly trying to find the opportunities 
of the simpler past now gone forever. 

LeRoy A, Concpon 
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THE CLARA BARTON 
BIRTHPLACE MEMORIAL 


A Biennial Report 


The Birthplace property has been kept 
in its usual good repair and the Com- 
mittee will paint the exterior of some 
of the buildings this year. The work of 
remodeling the ell into quarters for the 
custodians, carried out under the chair- 
manship of Miss Gertrude M. Whipple, 
has proven a wise and satisfactory move. 

The Birthplace Committee has met 
twelve times during the past two years, 
the first few times under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Lester M. Corey, whose res- 
ignation was accepted with regret. 
These meetings have been supplemented 
by many hours of work carried on in 
subcommittees between meetings. In 
fact, one session for eight members lasted 
four days this spring, when Uncle Sam 
claimed the regular cleaning woman and 
the Committee swept and opened the 
camp. Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins has 
served as chairman of Gifts and Memo- 
rials, Miss Clara A. Adams of House and 
Grounds, and Mrs. Martha F. Ells of 
Publicity. The Birthplace Committee 
has had charge of the operation of the 
camp, with subcommittees for specific 
needs such as staff, budget, appeals, 
folders and the like. Five consultants 
have been enlisted to assist on questions 
of dietetics, camp management and pro- 
gram, social service and gardens. 

The camp was open from July 6 to 
August 27. One hundred twelve girls 
enjoyed three hundred thirty-seven 
camper weeks. Fifty girls were in camp 
four weeks or more, this being nearly 
twice as many as last year. This shows 
considerable progress on one of the 1943 
objectives—four-week rather than two- 
week periods. 

The campers came from eleven dif- 
ferent states—all six New England states, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Illinois. Of the one hun- 
dred twelve campers in the 1943 camp, 


Where Clara Barton 
was born 


twenty paid the maximum costs, twenty- 
five were free patients, four paid twenty- 
five dollars per week, and the remainder 
paid in proportion to their ability, the 
prices ranging from one to ten dollars per 
week. Religious representation was 
Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, and Greek 
Catholic (1). 

With the co-operation of the Oxford 
Rationing Board and the _ provision 
people the camp was able to offer a fine 
menu. Mrs. Guy Stephen, business man- 
ager, who had charge of all purchasing, 
did an outstanding job. She not only 
secured the food and juggled the ration 
points, but kept down the per capita 
cost of food to slightly less than last 
year. 

Swimming was as popular as ever. 
Many passed the Red Cross swimming 
and life-saving tests. Crafts interested 
many. They designed and made pins, 
belts, beanies and pocketbooks; did finger 
painting, linoleum block prints and wall 
hangings. Unit centers, made possible 
by a gift from the Legion of the Cross 
Fund of the Universalist Youth Fellow- 
ship, were started, where campers met 
and carried out various projects, thus 
gaining experience in making and carry- 
ing through plans. Nature work with 
trained instructors was introduced this 
year. 

As always, Dr. Elliott P. Joslin and 
Dr. Priscilla White made frequent trips 
to camp and helped in many ways. This 
summer Dr. Joslin was especially inter- 
ested in the new garden. 

With the necessary omission of Flag 
Day and the Christmas celebrations, 
publicity has had to come in other ways. 
The brochure, written by the Depart- 
ment of Education of the Association of 
Universalist Women, has been of great 
value. The new camp folder for parents 
proved most helpful. Frequent “quotes” 
at camp demonstrated that it had been 
read diligently. The Committee was 
pleased to have open house on August 8, 
the day of the Oxford church anniversary 
celebration, and to welcome twenty-eight 


Universalists to see the camp in action. 

Financial income this year was the best 
ever, and was greatly needed to take 
care of increased costs and longer camp 
periods for many girls. The fine total for 
the little red stockings was $2,227, $230 
more than last year. 

As the books of the Association of Uni- 


_versalist Women are closed in the midst 


of the season, the treasurer’s report 
covers parts of two years. On the camp 
account this year are larger gifts from 
outside the denomination, and it is the 
hope to finish the season without deficit. 
Other gifts of money and articles, pre- 
viously acknowledged, have added ma- 
terially to the efficiency of the camp. The 
sales table at the Birthplace Memorial 
is a real help in fund-raising. Last year 
this netted $175 at North Oxford, plus 
$129 at the Massachusetts A.U.W. Public 
Meetings, when that board graciously 
allowed the articles to be offered for sale. 

The secretary’s report covers additions 
to the Clara Barton Birthplace Endow- 
ment Fund, which always are a cause for 
rejoicing. 

Reports from State Clara Barton 
Birthplace chairmen show that new local 
Clara Barton Birthplace chairmen have 
been appointed. It is hoped that more 
this year will hear of the valuable work 
at North Oxford and spread enthusiasm 
and promote the use of the little red 
stocking coin cards. Chairmen will enjoy 
using the Ingathering Service, which is 
published in the November issue of the 
Bulletin. 

In common with all camp committees 
throughout the United States this sum- 
mer, the Clara Barton one had its many 
problems. The perseverance and en- 
thusiasm of the director, Miss Phyllis 
Leslie, was outstanding, and the Com- 
mittee is grateful to her and her staff 
for their loyalty. 

Marsorie L. Sprincauu, Chairman, 
Clara Barton Birthplace Committee 


WORLD COMMUNITY DAY 
AT OUTLAW’S BRIDGE 


The Association of Universalist Women 
of the Universalist church at Outlaw’s 
Bridge, N. C., held a service in obsery- 
ance of World Community Day, in which 
the women of the Methodist, Episcopal, 
Mormon, Friends, Presbyterian, Free 
Will Baptist and Missionary Baptist 
churches participated. Mrs. Marion 
Simmons, president of the Association, 
presided, and Mrs. Gustav H. Ulrich, 
with several from other churches, as- 
sisted with the worship service. 

The women pledged themselves to a 
policy of sacrifice in the postwar world 
and went on record with the United 
Council of Church Women to this effect. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE HOME 


Some church 
schools will find it 
possible to furnish 
each family with 
the devotional 
booklet, Thoughts 
of God for Boys 
and Girls in Win- 
ter Time, prepared 
by the Connecticut 
Council of Churches. This may be read 
in families where there are children be- 
tween the ages of six and fourteen. Order 
through Universalist Publishing House, 
415 cents each, or 13 cents each in lots of 
twenty-five. 

A letter may be sent from the church 
school to each family telling of ways of 
celebrating Christmas at home. (See 
sample letter, “Keeping Christmas at 
Our House,” enclosed in the Christmas 
bulletin to superintendents.) Such a 
letter might include suggestions such as 
these: Decorate the mantle with a pic- 
ture of the Madonna; arrange a créche 
which all the family help to build; invite 
friends to come to see the Christmas 
corner; plan to go caroling as a family, or 
deliver homemade cookies to neighbors; 
have a family service Christmas Eve, 
reading the Biblical account of the first 
Christmas, and illustrating it with 
shadowgraph or tableau; give toys to de- 
fense nursery or neighborhood institu- 
tion; invite a man or woman in the serv- 
ice to Christmas dinner. 


MAKING A CRECHE 


In many countries, customs have 
grown up around the making of a créche 
or Christmas scene. Probably St. Francis 
was the first to make such an arrange- 
ment, in the effort to show those who 
could not read the beauty of the Christ- 
mas story. The simplest kind of créche 
may be made in a small carton, placed 
on its side to resemble an open cave or 
stable. A strip of dark blue paper pasted 
inside for sky, hay scattered on the 
“floor,’ and evergreens around the out- 
side give the setting. A manger and 
figures of Mary, Joseph, shepherds, wise 
men and animals may be purchased from 
the ten-cent store. Figures may also be 
made of cardboard, or soap, or corn- 
starch and salt mixture, or modeling 
clay. Recipe for cornstarch mixture: 1% 
cup cornstarch, 14 cup salt, 14 cup water; 
boil until smooth and thick; model when 
cool. Twice this amount makes a small 
créche with three animals and five figures 
two inches high. After three days the 
figures are dry and may be painted with 
water colors, and shellacked. 


For stories about the créche in other 
lands see the following: 

Bulgaria—Dobry, Monica Shannon, 
Viking; Spain—Tono Antonio, Ruth 
Sawyer, Viking; Poland—‘“‘In Clean 
Hay,” Eric Kelly, in The Christmas 
Nightingale, Macmillan; France—The 
Feast of Noel. Gertrude Crownfield, 
Dutton; and The Saintons Go to Beth- 
lehem, Hill and Maxwell, Macmillan. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
USEFUL FOR CHRISTMAS 


Boys and Girls at Worship, Marie Cole 

Powell, Harper, $2.00. . 

This new book on worship has a beau- 
tiful chapter on “The Christmas Fes- 
tival,” which includes several stories and 
poems. 


The Christmas Book, Marguerite Ickis, 
Association Press, 50 cents. 
Here are customs of many lands, songs, 
ideas for family parties and community 
celebrations. 


Choric Interludes, Mildred Jones Keefe, 
Expression Company, $2.75. 
Poetry and readings for choric speak- 
ing, with some unusual arrangements for 
Christmas. 


Observing National Holidays and Church 
Festivals, Florence Martin, Bethany 
Press, $1.00. 

A source book on Christmas obsery- 
ances in home and church school. 


Magazines: 15 cents each. (Order from 
the Universalist Publishing House.) 


Children’s Religion, Pilgrim Highroad, 
December, 1943, have many Christmas 
suggestions, including candlelight 
services, stories, and activity plans. 


International Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation, November, 1943, carries wor- 
ship services for all departments for 
December, and a Christmas play. 


Treasure Hunt, junior story paper, for 
December, 1943, has several Christ- 
mas stories for juniors. 


Some New Books 


Silent Night, Holy Night, Hertha Pauli, 
illustrated by Fritz Kredel, Knopf, 
$2.00. 

The story of how the best loved of 
Christmas songs came to be written. 
Ages, eight up. 

Sing for Christmas, Opal Wheeler, illus- 
trated by Gustav Tenggren, Dutton, 
$2.50. 

Every family will enjoy this collection 
of Christmas carol favorites. 


The Open Gate, Kate Seredy, Viking, 
$2.50. 
How the Prestons found a new life in 
Orange County. Ages, ten to fourteen. 


Small Rain, Jessie Orton Jones, illus- 
trated by Elizabeth Orton Jones, 
Viking, $2.00. 

Selections from the Bible for children. 


Merry Christmas, Natasha Simkhoyitch, 
Knopf, $1.50. 
A collection of stories, songs, poems, 


full of Old-World charm for all ages. 


Christmas This Way, Catherine Beebe, 
with illustrations by Robb Beebe, 
Oxford, $1.00. 

A story of those days just before 

Christmas that are so busy and so long 

to any American boy or girl. 


Snow Before Christmas, Tasha Tudor, 
Oxford, $1.00. 
A short story beautifully illustrated, 
showing country scenes in- and out- 
doors. 


Of the many collections of Christmas 
stories now available, the following are 
suggested. Possibly they will be obtain- 
able in local libraries. 


Christmas, a book of stories old and new, 
Alice Dalgliesh, Scribner’s. 

Stories to Read at Christmas, Elsie Sing- 
master, Houghton Mifflin. 

The Singing Tree and Good Master, Kate 
Seredy, Viking. 

The Long Christmas, 
Viking. 


Ruth 


Sawyer, 


CHINA FRIENDSHIP 
OFFERINGS 


Again we exceed the amount received 
last year for this important work. The 
increased giving seems to be an indi- 
cation of real interest and concern for 
the children of China. Word has come 
in from many sources about good-will 
projects and various activities on the 
part of church-school pupils in connec- 
tion with the China Friendship Pro- 
grams. In one church a book exhibit 
was held using books about China from 
the local public library. In another 
church a neighbor loaned many beauti- 
ful treasures collected on her trip to 
China several years ago. A class of 
girls studying “Women Leaders” intro- 
duced at this time a study of Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek. The bands to be pasted 
around glass jars which were used as 
banks at home during the three weeks 
before the offering proved to be effective 
reminders. 

On November 19 the total China of- 
fering was $672.35, and there are schools 
still to be heard from. 


News of Churches and Church People 


SEMICENTENNIAL 
OF A BUILDING 


The final program in observance of 
the building of St. Paul’s Universalist 
Church, Meriden, Conn., fifty years ago, 
was a parish supper held on the evening 
of Monday, November 8. Irving 
Mieklem, chairman of the Board - of 
Trustees, presided at the after-dinner 
exercises. The pastor, Rev. Isaac Smith, 
spoke briefly of the inspiration which 
such an occasion gives the people. Miss 
Augusta Fischer read many letters of 
greeting and good will, from the Chris- 
tian Science, Baptist, and two Lutheran 
churches, and the Roman Catholic Men’s 
Club. There were letters from Rev. Fred 
C. Leining, D.D., and Rev. George A. 
Gay, Meriden “boys,” and several others. 
Herbert Mills gave a very humorous ac- 
count of the “operations” which neces- 
sitated his absence from recent anniver- 
sary occasions. Mrs. George Marble, 
widow of the organist who served the 
church for fifty-five years, spoke briefly. 
Mrs. Isaac Smith read from a cook book 
published by the Meriden women fifty 
years ago, “recipes for common people.” 
Mrs. Theodore A. Fischer of New 
Haven, who was brought up in the 
Meriden church, spoke briefly. 

The special guest of the occasion, Rev. 
Harry Adams Hersey, D.D., secretary of 
the State Convention, spoke of his long 
and intimate knowledge of the Meriden 
society from the time he attended his 
first general convention there, in 1895, 
to the present. He stated that two of 
the Meriden pastors became his minister, 
and that one of them, the late Charles 
A. Knickerbocker, was responsible for 
interesting him in the church and the 
ministry. He also stated that the late 
Rev. Delmar Trout was a college mate 
of his and an associate on the executive 
committee of the State Convention. Dr. 
Hersey made special mention of the 
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very remarkable record of the Meriden 
church in giving the denomination “at 
least nine ministers, three ministers’ 
wives and one foreign missionary. Not 
only was the number of ministers excep- 
tional, but so also was their subsequeht 
eminent service. Theodore A. Fischer, 
A. Norwood Foster and Gustave Leining 
all served as state convention secretary 
and superintendent. Fred C. Leining, 
now in New York, became, and is still, 
one of the most efficient state superin- 
tendents. Also he is editor of the Empire 
State Universalist. George Gay was for 
several years Pennsylvania state super- 
intendent. Members or ministers of the 
Meriden church have filled every office 
on the state convention executive com- 
mittee except that of treasurer, and have 
given service aggregating seventy-five 
and one-half years.” 

Of Miss Ruth Downing, Dr. Hersey 
said: “I have reason to know a great 
deal about Ruth Downing’s record and 
work, for my wife served as chairman 
of the work in Japan of the Association 
of Universalist Women, and was in 
frequent correspondence with Miss 
Downing and Miss Stacy. I read and 
copied all the frequent letters during 
the emergency period in recent years. 
I know that Ruth Downing is dedicated 
to do the will of God as she understands 
it, and her conviction is that God wills 
that she stay in Japan. Incidentally, a 
recent statement, by a man who knows 
the situation in Japan intimately, is to 
the effect that nothing else has made so 
great an impression for Christianity 
upon the Japanese people as the decision 
of certain missionaries to remain there, 
even when ordered home. What Miss 
Downing has done for years, with the 
mothers and children touched by our 
work in Japan, constitutes something 
which not even the war will wipe out.” 

Dr. Hersey made particular mention 


CHRISTMAS WINDOW 
TRANSPARENCIES 


Something very new are these beautiful 
window transparencies which give the 
effect of stained glass. Use them in the 
classroom or give them for gifts at 
home. Size, 101%4x13 inches. Hight colors. 
Made of cellophane, cleverly fashioned. 


60 cents each 4 for $2.00 


No. 
993 Shepherds 


994 Flight into Egypt 


House, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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of the remarkable record of the late 
George Marble. “He was not only the 
organist for fifty-five years, but he was 
a member and devoted servant of the 
church and for years the superintendent 
of the Sunday school.” 


CHRISTMAS ROOM 


The General Sunday School Associa- 
tion of the Universalist Church of 
America invites all who are interested to 
visit the Christmas Room at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Monday to Friday, 9 
a.m.to 5 p.m. Saturdays, 9 a. m. to 
12 noon, except Saturday, December 4, 
9 a.m. to 5:30 p. m. 

Here will be found worship centers, 
créches, gifts, mew children’s books, 
carols, pictures, etc., ete. 


INFORMATION WANTED 


Rev. Thomas Butler, 1732 North 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa., is desir- 
ous of securing information relating to 
Rev. Elhanan Winchester, when he was 
pastor of the Baptist church at Welch 
Neck, S. C. Anyone living near or visit- 
ing in the vicinity of Darlington or of 
Society Hill, both located in Darlington 
County, S. C., could perform a great 
service for the history of Universalism by 
co-operating in this matter. 


UNIVERSALIST SABBATH 
SCHOOL UNION 


The Universalist Sabbath School 
Union held a meeting on November 17 
at the First Universalist Church, Somer- 
ville, Mass. Thirty-five members were 
present. Everyone brought a_ box 
lunch, and coffee was served by Dr. and 
Mrs. George E. Leighton. 

Dr. Leighton conducted a worship 
service, and Rev. LeRoy A. Congdon, 
pastor of the Wakefield Universalist 
church, gave a talk on the value of a 
recreational program in the church and 
then led the group in games which his 
youth group had made. 

Ralph S. Emerson, president of the 
Union, introduced Rev. Dana E. Klotzle, 
who was dean of the Leadership Educa- 
tion School held at 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on September 28 and October 5, 
12, 19 and 26. 
certificates, on behalf of both the Uni- 
versalist Church of America and the 
International Council, for work accom- 
plished at the school. Those who 
received certificates were Ralph S. Emer- 
son, Everett; Miss Amy Lindsey, Mel- 
rose; Elmer S. Loud, South Weymouth; 
Arthur W. Peverly, Malden; Miss | 
Eleanor Smith, Waltham; Mrs. Maria) 4 
Corbin, Medford. 


Mr. Klotzle presented _ 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN 
EAST BOSTON CHURCH 

The interior of our church in East 
Boston was painted and lights were in- 
stalled in time for the ordination of the 
pastor, Rev. Maurice W. Cobb, by the 
laymen of the church—Minard Kenny, 
John Ness, Arnold Lyons, Paul Tracy, 
Elmer King, Eduard Monkewicz, Everett 
Kenny and Wallace Corby—in collabora- 
tion with the women, who solicited and 
earned money for the materials. 

Mr. Cobb christened two children on 
Children’s Sunday, October 17. 

Christmas boxes have been sent by the 
Sewing Club to the boys of the church 
serving in the armed forces. The Honor 
Roll carries sixteen names. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Elsie McPhee, president of the Ferry 
Beach Ladies’ Aid, and her mother, Mrs. 
Alice McPhee, entertained at supper on 
October 18 Rev. Josephine Folsom, Mrs. 
Roger Etz, Mabel Carter, Mrs. Helen 
Prescott, Mrs. Gertrude Elsner and Mrs. 
Maud Soutter prior to a board meeting 
at which they appropriated two hun- 
dred fifty dollars to the general fund of 
the Ferry Beach Park Association, fifty 
dollars toward reduction of a bank loan, 
twenty dollars for new sash curtains in 
Rowland Hall, twenty dollars for new 
window shades in the Quillen dining 
room, and twenty-five dollars for house- 
hold needs. Mrs. Etz reported that the 
net proceeds of the Birthday Fund were 
$136.42, several dollars more than in 
1942. Under the guidance of Mrs. Pres- 
cott the Fair brought in sixty-seven 
dollars. 

President Roger Etz introduced Mrs. 
Miriam DeWolfe, Sally DeWolfe, Mrs. 
Gladys Wolley and Bernice Cunningham 
to make reports on the 1943 institutes 
at a parish supper in the Medford, Mass., 


The Engagement 


eaeeENDARS 


for 1I944 


By Samuel Chamberlain 


These practical, beautiful Calendars 
have become a familiar and loved 
item particularly appropriate at 
Christmas time. Each Calendar con- 
tains fifty-six beautiful full-page 
photographs in warm © gravure 
opposite a week-by-week reminder 
pad for engagements. Each is 
especially boxed for Christmas. 


The New England Calendar 
The Washington D. C. Calendar 
The Virginia Calendar 


Despite increasing costs of materials 
the price is still only $1.00 


Sold at 
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church, October 13. The supper period 
was enlivened with Quillen dining-room 
songs led by Earle Dolphin. He and 
Eliot Wirling played piano duets. The 
Ferry Beach movies were presented; also 
an old reel showing activities when Row- 
land Hall was dedicated in 1927 and 
scenes in 1933. Mrs. Etz conducted a 
sale for the Chapin Alliance of the old 
Charlestown church. 

The Youth Fellowship of the Law- 
rence, Mass., church, fired by the enthu- 
siasm of Edwin Craven who was on the 
Quillen staff last summer, will hold a 
reunion of Ferry Beachers next spring. 

Mrs. Franz Schoenberner, a faculty 
member of the 1943 International Rela- 
tions Institute, dropped in at the ses- 
sions of the General Assembly in New 
York to meet Dr. and Mrs. Manning and 
other Ferry Beach friends. Next spring 
she is scheduled to speak at the Med- 
ford, Mass., church. 


A delegate at the New York Conven- 
tion representing the Church of the 
Messiah in Philadelphia was Mrs. Carrie 
J. Weakley, who headed the Quillen 
kitchen staff last season with such gen- 
eral satisfaction. 


Robert Walsh, a Quillen staff member 
for two seasons, assisted in exhibiting 
the Ferry Beach movies following a 
supper in the Roxbury, Mass., church 
on November 3. Among the Ferry 
Beachers present was Mrs. C. M. 8S. 
Field who in Dr. Shinn’s day was joint 
owner with the A. N. Withams of West- 
brook, Maine, of several lots that later 
were contributed to the F.B.P.A. before 
Underwood dormitory was erected. 

Two Ferry Beachers joined in the 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Czechoslovak Republic held 
in New York City last month. Lafa- 
yette G. Clarke, chairman of the West 
Side “Y” Platform Club, introduced Dr. 
Stiirck of the Czech Consul-General’s 
office, who gave an address. Secretary 
R. F. Needham attended the mass meet- 
ing in Carnegie Hall at which Jan 
Masaryk and the Hon. William E. 
Davies spoke. 

Mrs. Gertrude Elsner and Mr. and 
Mrs. Carlton Elsner of South Weymouth, 
Mass., entertained a group of Ferry 
Beachers at a dinner party on November 
6. The guests included Mrs. Ethel 
Jordon, Mrs. Marguerite Given, Eliza- 
beth Randall, Elsie Boltz, Adele Boltz 
and R. F. Needham. 

Robert Elsner, younger son of Mrs. 
Gertrude Elsner, is now in southern 
Italy with the American Field Service as 
an ambulance driver. 

Rev. and Mrs. Richard H. Bird, Jr., 
of Norwich, Conn., were in Waltham, 
Mass., to attend the presentation of the 
Army and Navy “E” to the firms of 
Richard H. Bird—Bird and Company, 
of which Richard H. Bird, Sr., is pro- 
prietor. Rev. Richard H. Bird, Jr., 
who was employed at the plant during 
the summer vacation period, gave the 
invocation at the presentation ceremony, 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Maes. 

The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Presiden¢ 


which was attended by prominent 
army, navy, civic and state officials. The 
evening banquet for employees of the 
firms opened with prayer by Rev. John 
Q. Parkhurst, minister of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Waltham, who was 
also employed at the Bird establish- 
ment during the summer months. 


RECREATION LEADERS MEET 
IN WAKEFIELD CHURCH 


Recreation leaders from churches, 
Y.M.C.A.’s, Girl Scouts, and _ other 
groups in Wakefield, Mass., and neigh- 
boring communities recently participated 
in a two-evening “Game Festival” spon- 
sored by the Y.P.C.U. of the Wakefield 
Universalist church. 

These representatives met for the con- 
sideration, discussion and construction of 
games, puzzles, and game equipment such 
as can be used for permanent equipment 
for church groups. While the attend- 
ance was not large, many groups were 
represented, and there was an eager 
desire to construct as many games in the 
two evenings as possible to take home. 
The vestry was arranged for use as a 
workshop with the necessary tools and 
equipment on hand for each person to 
set to work without hindrance or 
hesitation. 


DR. BALLOU HONORED AGAIN 
Dr. Frank W. Ballou of Washington 


was given the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws at the fall convocation of George 
Washington University on November 17. 
It was the only honorary degree given. 
On December 8, the Board of Trade of 
the District of Columbia will give a 
dinner in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Ballou 
at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington. 
The tremendous achievement of Dr. 
Ballou in lifting the school system of 
Washington to a commanding position in 
the nation is recognized fully both by 
educators and by citizens generally in 
Washington. 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 
Delightfully located in a beautiful old 


New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 


Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 


Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


1,000 navy students, 
civilian men and women 
in all departments 


For announcement and information, 
address 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


PULPIT EXCHANGE IN 
GREATER BOSTON 


On Sunday, October 31, Universalist 
ministers in Greater Boston exchanged 
pulpits. Arrangements were made by 
Rev. William E. Gardner, president of 
the Ministers’ Association. Pulpits were 
filled as follows: 

Abington. Rev. A. Avery Gates, 
S. T. D., of Stoughton. Arlington. 
Rev. G. E. Huntley, D.D., of Framing- 
ham. Beverly. Rev. LeRoy A. Congdon 
of Wakefield. Brockton. Rev. William E. 
Gardner of North Weymouth. Cam- 


bridge. Rev. John Q. Parkhurst of 
Waltham. Chelsea. Rev. Robert M. 
Rice of Arlington. Dorchester. Rev. 


Maurice W. Cobb of East Boston. East 
Boston. Burchard A. Royce, Jr., of Fox- 
boro. Framingham. Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton of Cambridge. Foxboro. 
Melvin N. Ward of Norwell. North 
Weymouth. Rev. Flint M. Bissell, D.D., 
of Dorchester. Norwell. Rev. Albert Q. 
Perry of Brockton. Stoughton. Rev. 
Merrill C. Ward of Abington. Wake- 
field. Rev. Stanley G. Spear of Beverly. 
Waltham. Rev. C. Guy Robbins, D.D., 
of Chelsea. 


ATTLEBORO CHURCH REPORTS 


Two events have been postponed at 
the Murray Universalist Church in 
Attleboro, Mass.—the annual church fair 
and the annual harvest supper. The 
former will be held December 1 and 2, 
and the latter sometime in January. 

The annual parish meeting was held 
on November 11. Ninety-five members 
attended. This was followed by the 
Every-Member Canvass on Sunday, No- 
vember 14. Dinner was served to the 
twenty-five men who conducted the can- 
vass in the afternoon. The budget was 
met by pledges. 

Miss Mary Milner is now director of 
religious education of the church. She 
succeeds Miss Mary Lillie, who resigned 
to go to Ohio. 

At a recent meeting of the Men’s Club 
it was voted to donate ten dollars to the 
Doolittle Home, five dollars to the Clara 
Barton Birthplace, and ten dollars to the 
Community Chest. 

The Women’s Benevolent Society 
meets regularly, when sewing for the 
hospital is done. A memorial serv- 
ice was recently held for three members 
who died during the summer. 

On several Sundays classes of the 
church school attended church service in 
a body and placed memorial flowers on 
the altar. 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Frank H. Briggs of Auburn, 
Maine, and Washington, D. C., died 
in Paterson, N. J., November 23, aged 
eighty-four. Her husband was for a 
long time moderator of our Washington 
church. Further notice later. 


Dr. Robert Cummins conducted the 
services in the Universalist-Unitarian 
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church of Brattleboro, Vt., on Novem- 
ber 21. 


Rev. Lyman I. Achenbach of North 
Attleboro, Mass., has accepted a call to 
Friendly House, R. D. 2, Canton, N. C. 
Mr. and Mrs. Achenbach will leave New 
England shortly after January 1. 


Fred B. Perkins of Providence, R. I., 
according to the Journal of the American 
Bar Association, has been honored by 
election as president of the Rhode Island 
State Bar Association. 


Rey. Emerson Hugh Lalone, D.D., 


-was called to Canton, N. Y., November 


19, by the serious illness of Oscar De- 
Graff, father of Mrs. Lalone. Dr. John 
M. Ratcliff took his engagement, No- 
vember 21, at Swampscott, Mass. Mr. 
DeGraff died November 19. His fu- 
neral was held at Canton, Sunday, No- 
vember 21. 


Miss Esther A. Richardson, general 
secretary of the Universalist Church of 
America, underwent an operation on No- 
vember 2. She made a good recovery 


and is now at her home, 37 Stanton 
Road, Brookline, Mass. 


Rev. Gerald K. Wyman of Rumford, 
Maine, was appointed a chaplain in the 
army of the United States last Sep- 
tember. On November 4, he was gradu- 
ated from the Chaplains’ School at 
Harvard University. He was ordered to 
Pendleton Field, Ore. His wife and 
daughter accompanied him to Oregon. 


Obituary 


LOUISE LOUNSBURY SAILER 


Mrs. Louise Lounsbury Sailer, widow of 
William L. Sailer and an honored member of 
the Bridgeport, Conn., Universalist church, 
died November 9 after a long illness. 

Rey. Emerson 8. Schwenk, her pastor, con- 
ducted the funeral services, assisted by Rey. 
William H. Alderson, D. D., of the First 
Methodist Church. 

Mrs. Sailer was the oldest member of the 
Bridgeport church, which she joined October 
16, 1878. She first attended the Long Ridge 
Universalist church in Stamford. 

She was president of the Mission Circle in 
the church in Bridgeport from 1915 to 1917 
and was later elected to the executive board 
of the Connecticut Women’s Mission Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. Sailer, who was married in 
1875, was particularly interested in mission 
work in Virginia and North Carolina. 

She is survived by three cousins, Alice and 
Mary Lounsbury of Stamford and Mrs. Clar- 
ence R. Skinner, wife of the dean of the Tufts 
College School of Religion. 

For many years Mrs. Sailer took an active 
interest in the Bridgeport Art League, and 
after she retired from official positions in the 
League she was made an honorary member. 
She also took a great interest in the 
W:.CLU 

Practically all’ the Universalists of Bridge- 


port attended her funeral. The Connecticut — 
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— Christinas 


An American Annual of Christmas 


“Christmas” combines’ well - written 
Christmas stories and literature, poetry, 
richly colored art reproductions, Christ- 
mas carols and exquisite photographic 
portrayals, reflecting the joyousness 
and vitality of the Christmas season. 


The gift for every home. An ideal remembrance for friends and 


relatives in service. 


72 pages 


10% x 14 inches 


Gift edition, paper cover in gift mailing container 
Library cloth edition, in gift box 


Uuletine 


At the cost of little more than a greet- 
ing card, this popular Christmas book 
includes interesting Christmas observ- 
ances, beautiful photographs, stories, 
poems, all illustrated in many colors. 


25 cents 
Plus 6 cents postage 


Sant canes ‘ 
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Previously published 


Uuletiies 


are available 


Christmas gift books that will delight 
children and adults. Stories, carols, 
customs, legends, photographs and art 
illustrations in color make each year’s 
edition a popular presentation booklet. 
Those available are for the years 1939 
and 1941. 
25 cents 
Plus 6 cents postage 


YRS = ~HAROEY 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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Universalist Convention was represented by 
J. Albert Robinson, president, and by Rev. 
Harry Adams Hersey, D. D., secretary. Miss 
Lillian Lewis, vice-president, represented the 
State Association of Universalist Women. 
Burial was in Mountain Grove Cemetery. 


STEPHEN E. RAWSON 


Stephen E. Rawson, moderator of the Uni- 
versalist church in Harrisville, R. I., died 
suddenly on October 31. He was born in 
Uxbridge, Mass., August 23, 1882, and had 
resided in Harrisville for the last twenty-four 
years, working as a textile designer for more 
than twenty years. He was a direct de- 
scendant of Edward Rawson, first secretary 
of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, and of 
his son, Rev. Grindall Rawson, who was a 
chaplain in the campaign against Quebec in 
1690, a missionary to the Indians, and for 


_ thirty years minister of the church in Men- 


don, Mass. 

Moderator of the Universalist parish from 
1930 to 1943, a trustee from 1923 to 1934, and 
a constant attendant, as a good churchman 
Mr. Rawson will be greatly missed. 

Besides his wife, the former Eva Augusta 
Mowry of Pascoag, Mr. Rawson is survived 
by two daughters, Mrs. Harvey Greenhalge 
and Mrs. Walter Ballou, both of Harrisville; 
three sons, Pvt. Waldo S., Corp. Stephen E., 
Jr., and Donald R.; two sisters, Mrs. Maurice 
Lofstedt of Uxbridge and Mrs. George Gor- 
don of Springfield, Mass.; a brother, Jeffer- 
son O., of Uxbridge; and two grandchildren. 

There was a capacity congregation in the 
church for the funeral service conducted by 
the minister, Rev. R. L. Weis. 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Noted death of Charles P. Hall on October 
6, 1943. 

Noted ordination of Maurice W. Cobb on 
September 26. 

Renewed lay license of Susan M. Andrews. 

Renewed one-year license of George L. 
Niles. 


Cart A. Hempet, Secretary 


CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Rey. Albert F. Harkins, clerical licentiate, 
granted full fellowship. 
Ricuarp H. Biro, Jr., Secretary 


KING’S CHAPEL 

WEEKDAY SERVICES 

October to December, 1943. 

Monday at twelve o'clock: Organ music. 

Tuesday through Friday at twelve o’clock: 
Worship with sermon. 

December 7-10: Rev. Harry C. Meserve, 
First Unitarian Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

December 14-17: Rev. Ashley Day Leavitt, 
D.D., Harvard Church, Brookline. 

December 21-24: Rev. Herbert Gezork, D.D., 
Andover Newton Theological School. 

December 28-31: Rev. Carl Heath Kopf, 
Mount Vernon Church, Boston. 


Suggested for 
Christmas 


Gifts 


Baoks 


The Forest and the Fort $2.50 


Journey Among 


by Hervey Allen Warriors $3.50 
by Eve Curie 
The Apostle 3.00 " 
Ba erty Shas My Native Land 3.75 
Bf EMC aCe Yugoslavia 1933-1943 
by Louis Adamic 
The Promise 2.50 
by Pearl Buck Under a Lucky Star 3.00 
by Roy Chapman Andrews 
The Turnbulls 3.00 
by Taylor Caldwell Burma Surgeon 3.00 
by Dr. Gordon S. Seagrave 
The Robe 2.49 
by Lloyd C. Douglas Excuse My Dust 2.75 
by Bellamy Partridge 
Johnny Tremain 2.50 
by Esther Forbes Journey Into America 3.00 
by Donald Culross Peattie 
Also the Hills 3.00 


by Frances Parkinson Keyes birt Memtaiccinede nd CE 


to Hollywood 2.50 
by Emily Kimbrough 
The Bradshaws of 
Harni 
arniss ; 2.00.) acigeewath Gntherem 
by Joseph C. Lincoln Mother 2.75 
by Clarence Day 
None But the Lonely 
Heart 2.75 The Problem of Pain 1.50 
by Richard Llewellyn 


by C.8. Lewis 


So Little Time 2.75 The Christian Philosophy 
by John P. Marquand of History 2.00 
by Shirley Jackson Case 
A Tree Grows In 
Brooklyn 2.75 Burma Diary 50 


by Betty Sith by Paul Geren 


ODS 


< 
Lie 


We will mail your orders immediately from 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


~ that, if you live there, you can investi- 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Crackling 


“Well, Mis Johnsing,” said the colored — 
physician to the worried wife, “Ah has 
finely knocked de fevah outen dat hus- — 
band o’ yourn.” 

“Sho nuff?” she said. 
he’s gwine to git well?” 

“No’m,” said the doctor. “Dey hain’t 
no hope fo’ him to git well. But you 
has de satisfackshun of knowin’ dat he 
died cured.” —The Watchman-Examiner. 


“You means — 


© 


“Vacancy” signs in the windows of 
Washington rooming houses are so rare 


gate them all, on the chance that the 
accommodations offered will be better 
than what you have. A Washington 
young lady we’ve been told about did 
just this the other day—investigated a 
room offered for rent and took it on 
the spot. She was about to hand over 
her first week’s rent when the pro- 
prietress said, “Of course you’re in the 
Government, aren’t you?” She said no, 
she was employed in private industry. 
The landlady shook her head and said, 
“We can’t take you in, then. We cater 
only to people with permanent posi- 
tions.”—The New Yorker. 


The Scotsman had lost a pound note. 
Sadly he entered the advertisement of- 
fice of the local newspaper and handed 
in the notice he wanted inserted in the 
“Lost and Found” column. 

The clerk had difficulty in restraining 
his mirth when he read, “Lost, £1 
note. Sentimental value.”—Tvt-Bits. 


Mary Ellen Chase, author of Mary 
Peters and other distinguished New 
England novels, and professor of litera- 
ture at Smith College, says that mail is 
one of the penalties of writing a best- 
seller. She is a close friend of Willa 
Cather, whom Miss Chase considers the 
greatest living ornament of American 
literature. 

“But Willa Cather once told me that 
the happiest moment of her life was . 
the occasion when in a traveling mishap 
she saw a whole suitcase stuffed with un- 
answered letters drifting down the tur- 
bulent waters in the Grand Canyon!”— 
The Boston Globe. 


Office Boy: I think I know what is 
wrong with this country. 

Bank Executive: What’s that, son? 

Office Boy: We are trying to run 
America with only one vice-president.— 


Alamo, Texas, News. 


A Hollywood producer received a story | 
entitled “The Optimist.” He called his 
staff together and said: “Gentlemen, the _ 
title must be changed to something 
simpler. We're intelligent and know 
what an optimist is, but how many of 
those morons are gonna know it’s an eye 
doctor?”—Detroit News. 


